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The Roller Bearing 
‘HE most recent development in Automatic Straightaway 
Tenters is shown above. Designed by our engineers after 
careful study ... assembled under the watchful eyes of 
experts. Already all the installations in both Eastern and 
Southern plants have proven satisfactory. Incorporated in 
this Tenter are such noteworthy features as— 
Roller Bearings on the main drive. Save power, increase 
speed, and give smoother operation. 
Totally Enclosed Gearing prevents oil.and grease spattering 
on the cloth. Also insures safety of the operator. 
We Manufacture | New Type Tenter links evenly balanced, finely adusted. vet 
| lightning-fast in their operation. Handle practically all 
Machinery for | 
ee ie | classes of fabrics, from delicate scrims and voiles to heavier ; 
a BLEACHING | fabrics of cotton and other fibres. / 
= ae sepia ini | While the above Tenter is entirely new from end to end, the same 
e DRYING | quality materials and expert workmanship which predominate in all 
Be RYING our machines are still maintained in this newest development in 
PRINTING and Tenters. 
FINISHING 
4 THe Vextite FINisHiNG MACHINERY Co. 
a and COTTON Main Ofitce and Works New York Oflice 
x WARPS PROVIDENCE, R. I. 30 Chureh St 
aa | Southern Representative: H. G. MAYER, Charlotte, N.C. 
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Incorporated 1911 


CHARLOTTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Reeds 
Slasher Combs 
-Hand Cards 

Lickerins 
Rewound 
Flat 

Chains 


Cylinders 
Dofters 


Strippers 


Burnishers 
Top Flats 
Reclothed 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD CLOTHING And REEDS 


PHONES 2781—2782 


Extra-wear 


66 lufter’ | Spinning Ring 


| Do your travelers 


You cannot afford to operate your cards without at 


least trying a set of this celebrated card Clothing. 


ied, al l This shows how the grain o! . This shows the general direc- 
Once tried, always usec the steel runs in “DIAMOND 4:08. of the erain of the steel 
FINISH” Spinning Rings, be- ’ 


cause made from a steel bar i Spinning rings punched out 


bent into a ring. of a flat bar of steel. 


Because the grain runs the same wavy the travelers 


i lowar d Br OS. run, we are able to give you the utmost smoothness 
in “DIAMOND FINISH” Spinning Rings. This is 


NOT. a small or unimportant point; extra smooth- 
ness. means a lot during years of wear from millions 


Manufacturing Company pes means alot during Years 
Specify “DIAMOND FINISH!” 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Samples sent free 


Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. tie 
Ga., (Facto Philadelphia, Pa Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 
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Thats why! said the 


485 


~ Well get more 
value tn 


« SPOOLS 


HE mill treasurer returned from a visit to a 
neighboring mill with a cheerful look on his 
face. “I found the solution to our spool problem 
over there,” he remarked to his assistant. 


“My friend Allen is using Lestershire Fibre Spools. 
He is getting good results. Much better than we 
are, in fact. By equipping with Lestershires he is 
not only effecting spool economies but is securing 
a better quality of production. 


4 


“He showed me that Lestershires are more even, 
run truer and are uniform in all dimensions. In 
every detail of construction they are more 
accurate, he pointed out, and they represent extra 
value also through the selection of superior 
fibre and longer dogwood bushings. That's 
why’ said the Treasurer, ‘‘we’ll start using 
Lestershires and get this extra value too.” 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


140 Baldwin Street 
Johnson City 
New York 


Southern Office 
519 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N, C, 
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SUCH AS THERE 
HAS NEVER DEEN | 
perone will be 4 


= 
Crown Brand 
Rayon yan 


Any really new note in hosiery is of prime concern to stylists and of great interest 


to all women, from the ultra-fashionables of Society to small-town school girls. The 
significance of these facts is obvious to retailers and manutacturers of hosiery. Con- 
sequently The Viscose Company has been devoting extensive research and intensive 
experiment to the perfection of Dulesco, a specialized rayon yarn which meets the 
present needs, anticipates the mode and thus establishes the future production of 
the hosiery trade. Successful by itself, this new CROWN Rayon Yarn is also smart 


in combination with other fibres and promises most interesting color effects for 


sportswear. 

Yarns delicate and sensitive, yet strong enough for hosiery, also offer rich possi- ‘ 
bilities to makers of the handsome, serviceable fabrics tor underwear, and to creators E 
of other high-type textiles. The permanent finish, the subdued lustre of Dulesco and i 
its astonishing adaptability suggest and make practicable a variety of rayon textures. ; 

As the world’s largest producer of rayon yarn, The Viscose Company is in a position 3 
to further the expansion, with its yarns, of all branches of the knitting and weaving 4 
industries. The CROWN signifies rayon yarn spun true to demier, that dyes evenly, q 
that can be washed without harm. Tt is your protection. Specify it when ordering. | : 
For further information, address The Viscose Company, 171 Madison Ave., New : 


York City. 
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Public Responsibilities Of Business’ 


piece is the custodian of na- 
tional prosperity. Problems and 
practices which. affect business wel- 
fare thus intimately affects the wel- 
fare of the nation and its people. 
This vests the processes of business 
with a publie interest and entails a 
distinet public responsibility. ‘This 
responsibility increases as business 


horizons widen and as its processes . 


become more intricate and complex 
and more and more intimately in- 
tertwined with the daily life of our 
people. 

I wonder if our busines vocabu- 
lary isn’t in need of revision. We 
vet speak of “private” business, but 
progress is making that word almost 


a misnomer—except as a distinction 


between the processes of commerce 
and industry and those of. govern- 
ment which we deseribe as public 
business. 

There was a day when the insti- 
tutions of business were indeed pri- 
vate. That was a day when the 
ownership and management of 
business enterprises were vested in 
one man, or at most, in a small 
group of partners. But, today, liter- 
ally millions of our people are 
‘shareholders in our great agencies 
of finanee, transportation, communl- 
cation, production and distribution. 
And, the end is not yet of this wide 
spread public ownership of busi- 
ness. 

With this emergence of business 
from the privacy of yesterday has 
come the conception of business as 
the servant of its public. It is most 
significant and noteworthy that with 
this conception business has taken 
on a new dignity—the dignity of 
higher standards of practice and 
conduct, To be sure, perfection has 
not been attained, but let him who 
doubts that marked progress has 
been made, recall these unfortunate 
maxims moré or less in vogue in an 
earlier day:—‘let the buyer beware” 
and “let the public be demnued.” 
Their error has long since been dis- 
covered, and the business man who 
still holds to these mistaken prinei- 
ples is the exception and not the 
rule. 

Yet even in those days before busi- 
hess had really awakened to realiza- 
tion of its proper relation and re- 
sponsibility to the community at 
large, its contributions..to..progress 
were recognized. It came to be un- 
derstood, vaguely perhaps, that the 

*Address before Associated Business 
Papers, New York, November 16, 1928. 


_huckstering 


By William Butferworth, President Chamber of Commerce of the. United 
States 


world really became civilized as its 
business methods and technique im- 


’ proved, and as men learned to run 


things.on plain business principles. 


Years ago a profound observer of 
the human drama, Ralph Emerson, 
declared; “after all, the greatest 
meliorator of the world is selfish, 
trade.” Here was a 
recognition of the value — even 
though in a back-handed fashion-— 
of the eontribution of business to 
publie welfare. Business had the 
grace to resent the adjectives “self- 
fish and huckstering,” and the fore- 
sight to see that upon its own con- 
duct depended the justice of such 
epithets. But business was inarti- 
culate. It had no spokesmen; no 
interpreters. Writing folk dwelt 
upon the exploits of the man on 
horseback, of the captains and the 
kings, of the adventurers, and of 
the statesman in the forum. 


History paid due tribute to the 
courage of the Genoese navigator 
who sailed an uncharted sea to dis- 
cover a new world, but. was strange- 
ly silent upon the fact that it was in 
the search for a solution of a fif- 
teenth century business problem—a 
problem of transportation — that 
America was discovered quite by ac- 
cident. And romance somehow fail- 
ed to record that it was to earn his 
luncheon at his spear’s point that 
the knight in armor fared forth. 


Awakening at length, to the value 
of its public service and to the dig- 
nity of its place in the scheme of 
things, business began to assert that 
to serve a people’s creature: needs 
is quite as worth writing about as 
killing them in battle; that it is 
quite as romantic to furnish a peo- 
ple with the utensils of useful em- 
ployment as to squander its heri- 
tage in warefare; that it is quite as 
noteworthy an achievement to house 
a people in comfort in city and town 
and upon the farm as to lay waste 
a country with fire and sword. 


Out of this realization came the 
requirement for a hterature of 
husiness—a literature to. interpret 
business to itself and to its public: 
to guide it into useful ways, to as- 
sert ifs dignity and to aid it in the 
fullest discharge of its duties and 
responsibilities. | 


Out of this need eame the busi- 
ness press. 

Yet another phase. of the accep- 
lance by busines of its status as a 
servant of its public is its increas- 


ing practice’ of teamwork. Once — 
business became convinced that it 
did not exist selfishly unto itself 


alone, it began to understand that 
ii needed. the broader vision of or- 
ganization and the courage of col- 
lective action to enable it to meas- 
ure up to its requirements and re- 
sponsibilities.. Our Chambers. of 
Commerce, local and state, and our 
Nalional Chamber; our trade asso- 
ciations, State and National, are the 
logical expression of this convic- 
tion. 


This teamwork is conceived pri- 
marily as a means to enable business 
more fully to measure up to its re- 
sponsibility to its public. This is 
revealed in the definition of busi- 


ness endorsed and adopted by the. 


membership of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 
This membership, as you well know, 
is widely representative of both the 
geography and the wide spread oc- 
cupational phases of American busi- 
ness. | 


“The foundation of business,” 
says your National Chamber. voic- 
ing the conviction of its member- 
ship, “is confidence, which springs 
from integrity, fair dealing, efficient 
service and mutual benefit. 

“The function of business is to 
provide for the material needs of 
mankind and to increase the wealth 
of the world and the value and hap- 
piness of life. To perform its fune- 
lion if must offer a sufficient oppor- 
tunity for gain to compensate indi- 
viduals who assume its: risks. but 
the motives which lead individua!s 
lo engage in business are not to he 
confused with the function of busi- 
ness itself. When business enter- 
prises is successfully carried on 
with constant and efficient endeavor 
fo reduce the cost of production and 
distribution, to improve the quality 
of ifs product and to give fair treat- 
ment to customers,.capital manage- 
ment and labor it renders public 
service of the highest value.” 

Gentlemen, I am proud to be 
identified with an organization of 
business men which thus interprets 


ness. Initiative. 


the function of business. That con- 
ception goes a long way, in my way 
of thinking, toward quashing Dr. 


-Emerson’'s indictment of business as 


“selfish and huckstering.” Moreover, 
here is a frank and candid statement 
of the paramount public responsi- 
bility of business—that it so con- 
duct itself, that it so regulate its 
own practices and customs that it 
may win public confidence by de- 
serving if. Anything which fosters 
confidence is worthy; anything 
whieh tends to breach such- confi- 
dence must not. be tolerated. 
Business fails in its. greatest 
publie responsibility if it fails itself 
to outlaw the trickster and his 
trickery; not waiting for the public, 
in its outraged confidence, to “call 
the cops.” 
Enlightened business, eager to ful- 
fiil its destiny in the world, asks 
freedom of initiative. Properly so. 
But even paramount to individual 
right is himself and his enterprises 
and indeed more or less upon the 
entire business community, oul- 
bursts of public wrath in terms of 
legislative and governmental regula- 
lion that may hamper and ham- 
string a legitimate liberty of busi- 
Lawless, destructive 
initiative must be curbed. It must 
be curbed in the public interes! and 
it must be curbed in the tnterest of 
lawful business. Organized business 


must and is lending a willing hand 


to this curbing through its own ef- 
forts at self restraint and self regu- 
lation. This. aspiration is most 


worthy and it is to the credit of the 


busines press that it is bringing its 
influence more and more into aid of 
such efforts. 

Moreover, in the solution of many 
of our business problems invelving 
the publie responsibilities of busi- 
ness, the sympathetic attitude of 
givernment is necessary. This does 
not mean that business is—or should 
become—a petitioner for paternalis- 
tic legislation. But it is right and 
proper that business seek support 
for legislative policies that open the 
way for the collective wisdom of 
business {o workout its own welfare, 
mindful that its largest good is al- 
ways the public good. As the ex- 
ponent of such aspirations the busi- 
ness press has before it an oppor- 
tunity for most distinguished and 
most effective service. 

Thus the success of business in 
measuring up to ifs public respon- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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ANY of the members if attend- 


ance here tonight have observed - 


the textile industry from its very in- 
fancy ;the younger members have 
seen the established plants expand 
to a remarkable degree, until today 
it is recognized that our Southern 
States are the predominating influ- 
ence on this industry, which, ac- 
cording to the census ef 1925, used 
five and one-half billions of dollars 
in raw materials, paid out two. bil- 
lions in wages and produced finish- 
ed materials worth ten hillions of 
dollars. The reasons for the growth 
of our textile industry may be pass- 
ed over with only the statement 
that research was a big factor in its 
vyrowth. But we can’t ignore the 
fact that those plants utilizing in- 
formation gained from research will 
be the ones to continue their growth 
and. dividend-earning capacity. The 
depression of the present year, or 
even the present day, should con- 
vince evry mill owner of the neces- 
sity of incorporating within his 
plants the latest. and newest proven 
processes of textile manufacture. 
To evolve new processes and im- 
prove the present methods a vas! 
amount of research is needed. This 
research is absolutely necessary to 
the further expansion of the indus- 
try, and especially if the American 
manufacturers are to: gain new ex- 


port outlets, as our foreign com- 
petitors are vears ahead in their 
research progress. The English 
manufacturers: have established in- 
stitutes for research for each 
branch of the textile industry in 


Great Britain, the cost of operation 
being assumed by both the Govern- 
ment and the operators. We have 
only. recently seen the formation of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, an or- 
ganization controlled and supported 
by the textile industry. :The carpet 
manufacturers have a similar Insti- 
tute, but I believe these the only 
two broadiv co-operative research 
organizations for the industry at 
present. Our own organization § ts 
(trying to formulate a plan for a re- 
search bureau; and.also they are 
trying to evolve a scheme for rais- 
ing money for ifs support, and this 
will be the most difficult work of the 
organization for vears to é¢ome. It 
may require a bit of research of i's 
own, Yet research is bound to come, 
for the life of the industry is. de- 
pendent on it 

But it is possible for every plant 
fo have a research bureau of its 
own; ana by this statement I mean 
that each plant may have a mill 
laboratory, though in my opinion 
they must be divided into’ two 
types of laboratories. One may he 
a real and complete research labora- 
lory;: but it must be isolated from 
the plant, as no research engineer or 
chemist can do justice to his work 
if bothered by routine and the regu- 
lar channels of plant production. Re- 
search as an absolute term may be 
defined as studies of the subatomic 
state and the origin of all movement 
and change of matter of electrical 
condition. It should not be hard to 


*Address 


before recent meeting of 
Piedmont 


Section American Association 


of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 


The Mill Laboratory * 


By T. R. Johnson, Chemist, Southern Franklin Process Company 


realize that any person who. al- 
tempts to lasso atoms, strangle 
molecules, attract electrons by sex 
appeal or make other delicate physi- 
eal and chemical actions servile to 
industry should have nothing else 
fo bother him. After‘research has 
established facts they are then call- 
ed “science,” and the application of 
this knowledge is where the mill 
iaboratory should function if given 
the proper support and with the 


necessary personnel. Here new ideas’ 


may be tried out, the basie truth 
and facts of procésses determined, 
and discoveries should be made that 
would benefit both the practical and 
scientific knowledge of the industry. 
This would entail a staff that per- 
haps mary plants could no! bear, so 
perhaps this should be supported b/; 
the industry as a- whole, as advocal- 
ed in the opening of this paper. The 
industry should and must establish 
co-operative research bureaus. 
The Laboratory and Its Duties 

And now we have the mill labora- 
tory that every plant, regardless of 
size, should have. The duty of a 
mill laboratory should be: 

1. To cheek and analyze all raw 
materials coming into the plant. 

2. To cheek and anlyze new prod- 
ucts submitted by manufacturers 
and determine if these products are 
better values or have advantages 
over these being used. 

3. To. check materials 
going to be processed. 

4. To check, where possible, the 
processes in operation. 

>. To match new shades and 
change old ones where an advantage 
arises. 


that 


are 


6. To check the finished materials. 
7. To keep in touch with research 


of others through the medium of 
fechnieal magazines, bulletins and 
hooks. 


8. To test and analyze the goods of 
competitors. 

The textile industry in 1925 spent! 
$133.700,000 for chemicals. That 
much money should not be spent for 
anything without careful checking 
to determine quality and money 
value, and as each of you spent part 
of it you should be positive you se- 
cured your money’s worth. Many 
materials, such as dyes, cost several 
dollars per pound, and a slight 
variation in strength, if on the weak 
side, when caught may pay your 
chemist’s salary for several weeks; 
or if on the heavy side—if such a 
thing ever happens—formulae may 
be corrected and a nice savings 1s 
registered. So I am sure that if 
every batch of material coming into 
the plant is checked against estab- 
lished standards a saving will be 
made. Another and just as import- 
ant phase of this work is fo eheck 
for quality against established 
standards of fustness from barrel to 
barrel. Many of the vat dvestuffs 
vary in their fastness, and com- 
plaints from parchasers of finished 
goods may be ayoided if the trouble 
is found and the dyes rejected be- 
fore getting into process. 


The dyestuff and chemical manu- 
facturers are spending more on re- 
search than the balance of the lex- 
file industry combined. Though this 
may be spent for their own gain, we 
as the users of their products should 
show our appreciation for their ef- 
fort to improve their products by 
giving them a trial. And many times 


it will be found advantageous to use 


the new products as better money 
values, faster types, greater ease of 
application and other processing 
improvements are found. 

The testing of materials to be pro- 
cessed may save money for the 
plant. If rayon is to be processed, 
determine its winding qualities be- 
forehand, find out the type of man- 
ufacture, and check its. leve'ing 
properties; when mercerized yarns 
or fabrics are to be dyed, check 
them for even mercearization. When 
materials are to be bleached, check 
for. tensile strength; determine, if 
colored goods, whether the dyeing 
is fast enough for your process; and 
if gray goods, test for sizing compo- 
sition and find if the size used is 
easily removable or must have 
special attention. 

Checking Processes for Efficiency 

In many types of processing it is 
possible to check the process al 
various stages and determine the 
efficiency at each stage. Here Pro- 
fessor Mullins may tell you of how 
pH control wil help. If it is dyeing, 
eee that the bath 1s in proper con- 
dition all the time; if bleaching, the 
kier liquor can be tested to insure 


the proper alkalinity the 
chemie tested for its. available 
chlorine content. Mercerizers may 


find an advantage in checking their 
ecuustic and sour baths to insure 
their uniformily. 

With the rapid changes made by 
the stylists of today there is a con- 
linual procession of new shades 
coming into the finishing processing 
plants. Here the mill laboratory, 
when given all the information as to 
fasiness requirements and use to 
which the fabrie will. be put, can 
quickly, correctly and economical! 
duplicate the sample submitted and 
in the majority of cases from dye- 
stuffs in the drug room. Consequent- 
ly, no time is lost in getting the 
order processed and returned to the 
customer. It is also possible to use 
the dyestuffs of any number of 
manufacturers on a given. shade 
when found advantageous to do so. 

A few of the larger department! 
stores are today buying their mate- 
rials on fastness specificalions, Ship- 
ments received by them are tested 
and when not up to their standard 
are, of course, refused. Presuming 


that the processor is conscientious- 


ly delivering materials that are cor- 
rect, it is easily possible that in- 
ferior goods may get by. As they 
are going to be tested, why not test 


them in your own laboratory and 
know they are right? In many 


cases the detection of one inferior 
shipment would alone justify all the 
expense of maintaining the labora- 


‘nipped in the bud. 


tory and its personnel. And with 
the indication being that many buy- 
ers are going [to test their goods, it 
may soon be a necessity: 

It is impossible for anv one man 
or small group of men to control a 
monopoly of all the ideas and knowl- 
edge on even one subject. Conse- 
quently, the technieal publications, 
bulletins from research laboratories 
and from the colleges and the gov- 
ernment bureaus should be closely 
waiched for new. ideas. 
data on another subject may give an 
idea for its application in the mill 
that may be progressive and save 
money for the plant. The newest 
technica! books should be read in 
order to keep the laboratory and 
plant in line with the progressive 
thought and practices of today. 
Naturally the mill should secure the 
magazines and books and add them 
to equipment cost. 

When possible, samples of com- 
petitors’ work should be secured 
and analyzed. Determine if their 
quality is better, if their dyeings are 
faster and more level. Then bring 
your own work up so that you, and 
not the competitor, will have the 
advantage. 

To accomplish these results, the 


equipment of the laboratory must 
be complete and of most modern 
modern type. A really modern— 


laboratory should be the plant in 


miniature, making it possible to run 


tests and experiments on new ideas 
that, if suecessful, may be carried 
info the plant on a’ large scale. Here 
is one way of saving quite a few lots 
of material, as it is risky to process 
a big lot without having any idea as 
to the outcome of the work. How- 
ever, if a complete research depart- 
ment is established the complete re- 
production of the plant operation 
could be placed there. 

Equipment for testing dyestuff and 
matching shades should be in the 
laboratory, and here the question of 
preference as to types of apparatus 
can be left to the individual. The 
chemicals that are to be tested will 
require a well-equipped quantitive 
department. And it is here that the 
positive characteristics of all chem- 
icals used may be determined and 
many troubles of later processing 
This department 
alone will pay for the upkeep of the 
laboratory if conscientious work is 
done. 


Personnel Is Important 

And still ‘the story has another 
chapter. Who is going to operate 
this laboratory? The personnel is 
one of the most important phases of 
the whole subject. The purchasing 
of all the equipment on the market 
will be of no avail if there is no 
one to direct its application, and no 
mill should practise the false econo- 
my of emploving the cheapest man 
they may he able to secure. There 
is real work to be done, and it: must 
be under the supervision of a tech- 
nically trained director. Professor 
Olney has given a very clear defini- 
tion of the technical distinetions by 
saying that a textile chemist is one 
who is fundamentally a thorough 
chemist but in addition has special- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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1924-10 HP Drives 


Jrom Stock 

Drives 

Stock 


Flexible as a Beit— 

Positive as a Gear— 

More Efficient than Either: 
(98.2% on actual test) 


from Stock 


HE convenience enjoyed 
by industry through the 
Link-Belt “Stock Drive” policy 
inaugurated four years ago, has 
now been greatly augmented. 


‘ The demand for Link-Belt Silent 
—#&§ | Chain Drives has been increasing 


oH. P. to 60 H. P., and in speed 
ratios of 1 tol up to 7 tol. 


Recognized for a quarter of a 
century as the efficient, econom- 
ical power transmitter, Link-Belt 
Silent Chain still upholds its 
reputation in every industry the 


so rapidly that now they can be 


world over as ‘the ideal drive.” 


’ obtained from Link-Belt stocks, Get your copy of the new Pink 

3 or from distributors throughout List No. 725, from your distribu- 

the United States, in sizes from __ tor or nearest Link-Belt office. 

4 LINK-BELT COMPANY 3583 
cs Leading Manufacturers of Eievating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 

CHICAGO,300W.PershingRd. INDIANAPOLIS,P.O.Box85, PHILADELPHIA, 2045 W.HuntingParkAve. SAN FRANCISCO, 19thand HarrisonSts. 
“ Ashland, Ky. Birmingham Charlotte Dallas Huntington, W.Va. Louisville Montreal Oakland Seattle Toronto 
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THE HOUSE 


Creators of Distinctive Quality Lubricants 
Since 1832 


Oils, Greases and Cotton Softeners 


Behind the salesman’s call is 96 years of practical 
ee experience, in the manufacturing of 
quality lubricants 


The question is often raised, “Shall we manufacture for 
QUALITY and UTILITY SERVICE or for PRICE alone?” 
Is competition so keen that everything we do is measured 
in DOLLARS, without regard for business ethics? This 
has not proved true; The SPIRIT of SERVICE to one’s 
CUSTOMERS is the CORNER-STONE or SUCCESS. In 
the final analysis, the whole control of the QUALITY prob- 


lem in our complex industrial activity rests on the FAITH 
of MAN to MAN. 


Our Quality Lubricants, and Spirit of 
Service, go Hand in Hand 


May we have the pleasure of serving you? 


Steam Cylinder Oils 
Engine Oils. 
Machine Oils 
Spindle Oils 
Twister Ring Oils 
Journal Compounds 
Ball Bearing Greases 
Turbine Oils 
Motor Oils 
Transformer Oils 
Loom Oils 
Twister Ring Greases 
Cup Greases 
Rub-Roll Apron Oils 


Cotton Softeners 


Slashol 
C. W. & S. Softener 
Silk Oils 
Sulphonated Castor Oils 
Hydrosol 
Finishol 
: No. 10 Softener 
Rayon Oils 
Penetrating Oils 
Rectified Tallow 
Autoline Oils for your cars and trucks 


Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Detroit, Norfolk, Washington, D. C., Charlotte, N. C. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Phone Hemlock 2352 
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Essential Factors in 
Compensation Insurance 


By W. M. McLaurine, Secretary American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association 


HERE are some details in com- 

pensation insurance that the 
public, as a whole, would like to 
know, particularly those people who 
are considering the advantages to be 
derived from such a measure, as 
well as others, who are working un- 
der the operations of the law, and 
who would like to know how a detail 
of their law compares with the cor- 


responding detail in some other 


State. 
With this in mind the following 


information based upon an analysis 


of Report No. 423 of the United 
States Department of Labor is given, 
using laws of Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee, and 
Virginia as the types. 


Employments Covered 


In Alabama compensation insur- 
ance is elective for private business 
organizations to all employments, 
except those having less than six- 
feen employees, farm labor, domes- 
tic service, casual employments not 
in usual course of employer’s busi- 
ness. It is voluntary as to employ- 
ments having less than sixteen em- 
ployees. 

Its application to public business 
is elective as to employees of State 
and voluntary as to employees of 
county, city, town, village or school 
district. 

In Georgia compensation imsur- 
ance is elective for private business 
enterprises as to all employments 
having ten or more employees, ex- 
cept those not in the usual business 
of the employer, farm labor, domes- 
tic service, common carriers using 
steam power, and institutions oper- 
ated as public charities. It is volun- 
tary as to excepted employments. 

Is its application to public busi- 


ness it is compulsory as to munici- 


pal corporations and political sub- 
divisions of the State. 

In Louisiana compensation insur- 
ance is elective as to hazardous em- 
ployments enumerated in the Bill, 
or as agreed upon, or determined by 
the court, except employments not 
conducted for the purpose of the 
employer’s business. It is voluntary 
as to other employments. 

In its application to public. busi- 
ness if is compulsory as to all em- 
ployees except officials. 

In Tennessee compensation insur- 
ance is elective as to all employ- 
ments except those employing less 
than five employees, farm labor, do- 
mestic service and casual employees, 
It is voluntary as to employments 
having less than five employees. It 
is also voluntary as to State and its 
subdivisions in application to public 
businesses: 

In Texas compensation insurance 
is elective as to all employments ex- 
cept those having less than three 
employees, farm and ranch labor, 
domeslic service, railways used as 
common carriers and employees not 
in usual course of employer’s busi- 
ness, 


There are no provisions in the law 
as to its application to public busi- 
nesses. 

In Virginia compensation insur- 
anee is elective as to all employ- 
ments, except those employing less 
than eleven employees, farm labor, 
domestic service, steam railroads, 
casual employees. It is voluntary 
as to excepted employments. It is 
compulsory as to extra-hazardous 
employments enumerated in the 
bill. It is voluntary to employments 
not extra-hazardous. 


In its application to public busi: 
ness, it is compulsory as to all em- 
ployees except administrative offi- 
eers and employees elected or ap- 
pointed for definite terms. It is 
compulsory as to all employees in 
extra-hazardous work, in which 
workmen are employed for wages 
and salaried peace officers. If is 
voluntary as to employments not 
extra-hazardous. 

Insurance 

The compensation law is in its ap- 
plication requires certain benefits to 
be paid to the injured employee, 
or to his heirs in ease of death, and 
certain medical and surgical aid. 
How this shall be assured to the sat- 
isfaction of the State is worked out 
in several ways. | 

In Alabama employers may insure 
whole or part of compensation, but 
insurance is not required. 

In Georgia. electing employers 
must insure or provide self-insur- 
ance, the forms of policies are sub- 
ject to approval by the Industrial 
Commission. 

In Louisiana, employers under the 
act must insure their risks or give 
bond. 


In Tennessee the efnployers elect- 
ing to work under the act must in- 
sure their risks in private com- 
panies, or provide self-insurance; 
there is a State fund for coal min- 
ing. 

In Texas employers electing to 
work under the act must insure in 
Texas Employers Insurance Associ- 
alion, or other private companies. 

In Virginia employers electing to | 
work under the act must insure in 
private companies, or provide self- 
insurance, 

How Election is Made 

In practicaly all of these States, 
unless the employer gives written 
notice either in a conspicuous place 
posted in his establishment, or filed 
with the Compensation Bureau; or 
with the Commissioner of Labor, or 
the State's designated executive of- 
ficer; he is presumed to be working 
under the act in the absence of a 
written notice to the employer, the 
Compensation Bureau; the Commis- 
sioner of Labor, or the State’s desig- 
nated authority. 

There are slight deviations in this 
particular requirement, but practi- 
cally all of them convey the same 
meaning. 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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US Universal Cones Meet 
This lest 


U S Magazine Creel Cones for the Universal High- 
Speed Warping System were developed especially for 


U S PRODUCTS the Universal Winding Company. These cones are 
: sd : uniform in length and diameter, the taper is exact, and 

a special U S$ finish is applied just right to pick up an 

Rolls, Tubes, Payne Winder | 
7 end. At the same time ,the finest cotton yarns and 
rayon can be run on and off without damage. 
Shell Rolls, Balling Spools, y 6 


Swifts, and Swift Arms; in 

fact, everything in wood for 

winders and Ball Warpers, 

in addition to every kind of 

Bobbin, Shuttle, and Spool. P.S. We keep standard Foster tubes 6-74” x 1-1/16” 
: in stock. 


Wood tubes or cones out of round or of various 
lengths, are a nuisance. Look yours over and decide 
now to let U S make your next lot. 


U S Bossin & SHUTTLE Co. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Main Office: 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
Branch Offices: 
HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S for 
real helpful and understanding service 
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EXHAUST OPENERS 
HOPPER BALE OPENERS 
CRIGHTON OPENERS 
ROVING WASTE OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS | 
COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
FEEDERS 
SELF FEEDING OPENERS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES : 
(Mechanical or Electric Stop Motion) 
SLUBBING INTERMEDIATE 
and ROVING FRAMES 


SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 
(Band or Tape Driven) 


SPINDLES—FLYERS 
: RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS 


Write for descriptive Bulletins 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


-eontractor, 
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Cotton Bags for Cement 


NCREASED demand for cotton 

containers for the shipment of 
cement has been noted in recent 
months, according to reports re- 
ceived from manufacturers by the 
New Uses Section of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Inc., in a study of 
this use of cotton which has just 
been completed. 

One of the principal reasons for 
fhis pronounced trend toward cotton 
bags is the economy to the users. 
Where economy and durability are 
essential cotton bags have distinct 
advantages that are responsible for 
their present extensive use, accord- 
ing to Ernest C. Morse, in charge of 
the New Uses Section. 

“For a number of years cloth bags 
have been usd as containers for ce- 
ment in far greater proportion than 
any other material,” Mr. Morse 
states. “It is estimated that about 
250,000,000 cloth sacks are used an- 
nually in making shipments of ce- 
ment in this manner. For replace- 
ments approximately 60,000,000 bags 
—equivalent to 60,000,000 square 
vards—are required each vear. 

“The Portland Cement Association 
last estimated that more than half 
the cement used in this country each 
year is required in the construction 
of public and commercial buildings, 
in paving and highways. The for- 
mer represents 26 per cent of the 
annual consumption, the latter 27.5 


per cent. Other channels of con- 
sumption were estimated (in per- 
centage) as follows: 
Houses (exclusive of rural) 8.5 
Sidewalks and driveways (ex- 
clusive of rural) 
Small town and farm uses 18, 
Sewerage, drainage, irrigation, 
culverts, etc. 4.5 
Bridges, rivers, harbors, dams, 
reservoirs, etc. 


“On the basis of these ratios, it is 
apparent that the general building 
who is concerned with 
construction of public and commer- 
cial buildings and uses, takes more 
{han one-third the annual consump- 


tion of cement. Other contractors 
specializing in paving, highway, 
sewerage, irrigation, ete., account 


for almost another third. 

“To manufacturers of cotton bags 
and bagging if is significant that 
these two classes of consumers are 
strongly in favor of cloth sacks for 
the cement required in their opera- 
tions. 

“In a recent study it was found 
that of 367 contractors, from repre- 
sentative sections of the. country, 


220 stated their preference for cloth 


bags; 75 used both cloth and paper. 

“The principal advantage cited by 
contractors and others in favor of 
cloth bags is that they are cheaper. 
Those engaged continually in con- 
struction work on a large scale are 
accustomed to give the utmost con- 
sideration to costs and for this rea- 
son understand the economy in the 
use of cotton sacks. They also pre- 
fer cloth sacks because there is less 
breakage—consequently less loss of 
cement—and such bags can stand 
rough handling. 

“Inquiry among state highway de- 


partments in 15 States reveals that 
cotton cloth is specified almost ex- 
clusively for the shipment of ce- 
ment. In New York and Illinois 
cloth containers are compulsory. 
These reports from highway engi- 
neers show that cotton bags are 
used extensively in Michigan, Texas, 
Maryland and Ohio; their use is 
predominant in Iowa, New Jersey, 
Georgia and California. 

“Municipal engineers also express 
a preference for cloth containers. 
Six of the seven representative en- 
gineers in this class, whose opimions 
were sought, reported the exclusive 
use of cotton bags. 

“Several city engineers actually 
specify the type of containers. This 
was true in the case of the Catskill 


Aqueduct constructed under. the 
direction of the Board of Water 


Supply of the City of New York. 
That specification read in part as 
follows: 

““The cement shall be delivered 
in ¢anvas bags or other strong, well 
made packages, each plainly marked 
with the manufacturers’ brand.’ 

“Thaddeus Merriman, chief engi- 
neer in charge of the Catskill pro- 
ject, reports that 7,882,000 barreis of 
cement were required for this pro- 
ject.. To make these shipments more 
than 30,000,000 cloth bags were re- 
quired. 

“War Department engineers like- 
wise advise that it has been their 
general practice to purchase cement 
in cloth sacks. The acting chief of 
engineers of the Army stated in re- 
ply to questions on this subject: 

“*As a result of the experience of 
recent years, on the larger works of 
the engineering department, such as 
the lock and dam construction on 
the Ohio River and the Wilson dam 
al Muscle Shoals, the opinion has 
become more or less established that 
for our requirements delivery of 
cement in cloth containers rather 
than in bulk is preferable and more 
economical. Contractors working 
for the department as a rule prefer 
to have their cement shipped in 
cloth.’ 

“It is apparent that railway exec- 
ufives and engineers favor cloth 
bags for cement by reason of their 
economy. 

“A summary of the advantages of 
cloth containers, as reported by all 
representative groups interested in 
the handling, shipment and use of 
cement shows that cotton bags are 
preferred for the following reasons: 

“They are easier to handle; cheap- 
er on large orders; show less loss 


from - breakage; ;no tearing and 
spilling; no refuse to burn; cost 
less; stand rougher handling and 


may be transported more easily in 
local shipments.” 


Industrial Building Ahead of 
Schedule 

Roanoke, Va.—Conslruction work 
on the huge plant of the Industrial 
Rayon Corp.; at Covington, Va., is 
progressing rapidly and the work so 
far is ahead of schedule, it was an- 
nounced here by F. C. Niederhauser, 
vice-president of the corporation, 
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What Should You Pay 


for 


all Depends— 


1—How much protection to machine and equipment do you want? 


(All you can buy.) 


2—How high are you willing to let expenses for repairs run? In other 
words, how often are you willing to bear the cost of idle machin- 
ery due to repairs and replacements brought about by ineffective 
lubrication? (Never, if you can help it!) . 


3—wW hat degree of efficiency do you expect from your equipment? 


(The maximum, certainly. ) 


These are matters that have a direct bearing on 
the cost for lubrication. 


We know lubricants and we know the problems 
that may be encountered in their application. 


We know that varying degrees of efficiency may 
be expected from each kind and type of lubricant. 


And we agree, that YOU, the buyer, must consider 
price in figuring costs. But we ask you, for your 
own good: 
last. Because only in the end—after the lubricant 
has had a chance to do its work—can you.tell what 
lubrication costs. 


That is the only way to judge—by results of lubri- 


cation. 


Never consider price first but always 


your property. 


Judged by results, TEXACO lubricants are the — 


cheapest lubricants you can buy. 


They will save power by their ability to reduce 
friction. 


They will protect your equipment against wear, 
thus saving on the cost for repairs and replacements. 

Because of the results obtainable—what they save 
—not what they cost—TEXACO LUBRICANTS 
are being used in more and more power plants, shops, 
mines and mills throughout the country, on every 
conceivable kind of equipment. 

It will put you under no obligation whatever to 
have a well equipped TEXACO Engineer inspect 
He will tell from experience which 
TEXACO Lubricant is best to use and tell you just 
what, where and how you can save on lubrication. 


There is a Texaco Lubricant for Every Purpose 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


Dept. AN, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Essential Factors in 
Compensation Insurance 
(Continued from Page 8) 

If the employer does not elect te 


avail himself of the privileges and 


protection of the act, he abrogates 
the following Commission Law De- 
fenses: Assumed risks, fellow ser- 
vice and contributory negligence, 
unless employee is guilty of wilful 
misconduct as defined. In Alabama, 


Georgia, Louisiana and = Virginia 
suits for damages are. prohibited 
both by employer and employee 


after they have elected to work un- 
der the act. In Tennessee the em- 
ployee can sue for damages if the 
employer fails to insure risk as re- 
quired by law. 

In Texas the employee can sue for 
damages if employer’s wilful or 
gross negligence causes death. He 
ean also sue for damages in addi- 
tion to compensation if part insur- 
ance premium is charged against 
employee. 

Injuries Covered wis 

In this group of States under dis- 
cussion, compensation insurance 
covers personal injuries by accident 
arising out of and in course of em- 
ployment, unless due to intoxication, 
wilful misconduct, intention to in- 
jure self or another, inflicted by 
third party for personal reasons, or 
wilful failure to use safety appli- 
ances, or to obey safety laws or 
rules, 

Waiting Time 


In Alabama the waiting time is 


two weeks, unless. disability con- 
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tinues for four weeks or more. In 
that case there is none. In Georgia 
and Texas the waiting time is seven 
days; in Louisiana and Tennessee 
the waiting time is one week unless 
disability continues for six weeks or 
more in which case there is none. 
In Virginia the waiting time is ten 
days, unless disability continues 
more than six weeks, in which ease 
there is none- | 


: Compensation Benefits 


In Alabama the benefits to be de- 
rived from the application of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, in 
case of death, are between 20 and 
60 per cent; in case of disability be- 
tween 50 and 60 per cent. The max!- 
mum weekly compensation is $15.00 
per week and the minimum is $5.00 
per week or actual wages. 


In case of death of employee hav- 
ing dependents, the expense of the 
last sickness and a maximum burial 
expense of $100.00 is available, and 
20 to 60 per cent of wages for not 
over 300 weeks. However, the maxi- 
mum benefits received shall be be- 
tween $12.00 and $15.00, and a mini- 
mum of $5.00, or actual wages, and 
in no case is the total amount paid 
oul to exceed $5,000.00. 


In case of the death of an em- 
ployee without dependents the ex- 
pense of the last sickness and burial 
shall be borne to a maximum cost 
of $100.00. 

In case of total permanent disa- 
bility employee receives 50 to 60 per 
cent of his wages for 400 weeks, ob- 


serving the maximum and minimum 


above indicated, with the total bene- 
fits not to exceed $5,000.00. 

In the case of total temporary dis- 
ability the employee receives 50 to 
60 per cent of his wages during dis- 
ability, in no case to exceed over 300 
weeks observing the maximum and 
minimum as set forth by law. 


In the event of partial disability 
the same principle applies as for 
femporary disability. 

In Georgia in case of accidental 
aeath of an employee with depend- 
ents, dependents draw 42% per cent 
of his wages; for total disability 50 
per cent with a maximum of $15.00 
and a minimum of $4.00, or full 
wages if less than $4.00; for partial 
disability the maximum is. $12.00 
weekly. | 

The maximum period of time 
which an employee may draw in- 
surance for total disability is 3650 
weeks; for partial disability or 
death 300 weeks. 

In the event of accidental death of 
any employee with dependents, buri- 
al expenses fo the amount not over 
$100.00 and 85 per cent of the total 
disability benefit for 300 weeks is 
provided: . However, the weekly 
maximum shall not be cver $12.75, 
and total not over $5,000.00. 

in the event of accidental death 
and without dependents. burial. ex- 
penses to the amount of $100-00 are 
available. 

In the event of permanent {total 
disability of employee benefits are 
60 per cent of wages during disabili- 
ty of not over 312 weeks, with a 
maximum of $20.00 per week and a 
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minimum of $5.00 if actual wages 
are less than that. The total bene- 
fiis to be derived shall not exceed 
$5,000.00. 


In the event of partial disability 
of employee the benefits are 60 per 
cent of wages lost during disability 
of not, over 31 weeks, wilh a maxi- 
mum of $12.00 total benefits not to 
exceed $5,000.00. 


In Louisiana, in the event of acci- 
dental death of an employee having 
dependents, benefits are 32% to 60 
per cent of his weekly wages, . with 
a maximum of $20.00 week and a 


‘minimum of $3.00 or actual wages. 


The maximum period of time for 
which the benefits are available, are, 
in ease of death, 300 weeks, perma- 
nent total disability 400 weeks, tem- 
porary total and partial disability 
300 weeks. 

In the event of accidental death 
of an employee having dependents, 
the benefits, or the expenses of 
burial, maximum $100.00 and $50-00 
contingent expense; 32% or 65 per 
cent. of the wages for 300 weeks, 
with a maximum of $20.00 and a 
minimum of $3.00, or actual wages. 
In case there are no dependents, 
only the burial and contingent ex- 
penses are allowed. 


In Tennessee on ease of accident- 


al death of employee with depend- 
ents, burial expeneses not exceeding 
$100.00 and 20 to 50 per cent of the 


wages for not over 400 weeks are al- — 


lowable, a maximum of $15.00 per 

week and & minimum of. $5.00 or 

actual wages are also allowable. In 
(Continued on Page 26) 


Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


Allis-Chalmers Steam Turbine and. Alternator 
units are built in sizes ranging from 200 kw. up. 


PRODUCTS 


Crusher and Cement Machinery 
Flour Mill Machinery 

Saw Mill Machinery 

Air Compressors 

Air Brakes 

Steam and Electric Hoists 
Farm Tractors 

Power Transmission Machinery 
Perforated Metal 

Timber Preserving Machinery 


Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 
Steam Engines 
Condensers 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Pumping Engines 
Centrifugal Pumps 
Gas Engines 

Oil Engines 

Mining Machinery 
Metallurgical Machinery 


Steam Turbines for 
Industrial Plants 


Allis - Chalmers Turbo - Generator, 
2300 volts, 314 Amp., 3-phase, 60- 
cycle, 3600 R. P. M. in a nationally 
known industrial plant in Detroit, is 
but one of the many successful in- 
dustrial installations. 
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Rumors of Mergers Still Perstst 


EPORTS that there would be a 

consolidation of several large 
cloth mills and a second merger of 
a number of varn mills, have been 
current m Charlotte for the past 
week. On account of the number 
of conflicting rumors regarding 
these mergers, it has been impossi- 
ble to arrive at any definite conclu- 
sion regarding their accuracy. 

Springs Has Merger Plans 


The only definite announcenent 
from any mill owner in regard to 
the proposed merger came from Col. 
Leroy Springs, head of the Springs 
group of milis. Col. Springs stat- 
ed that he had heard the rumors 
that his mills would be consolidated 


with’several other large groups. He . 


declined to make any statement ex- 
cept in regard to his own plans: 

“T am familiar with these rumors 
of a consolidation,” he stated, “but 
I am not in a position to say regard- 
ing their truth. As far as I myself 
am concerned, I can say that I have 
been contemplating a consolidation 
of my own cotton mills in South 
Carolina for some time. At pres- 
ent time I have engineers making a 
comprehensive appraisal of these 
textile properties. 

“IT may be taking this action for 
a possible consolidation into a clos- 
er organization right away,” he is 
quoted as saying, “or I may be con- 
sidering a merger with several other 
large textile groups elsewhere.” 

H:. R. Fitzgerald, president of the 
Riverside and Dan River Mills, and 
W. A. Erwin, head of the Erwin 


.group of mills, had previously de- 


nied that these plants were consid- 
ering a consolidation with other 
companies. They specificaily denied 
any intention of being involved in 
a reported merger that would in- 


clude the above named mills, the. 


Springs group and several other 
South Carolina mills. 

The fact thal engineers have been 
inspecting the Riverside and Dan 
River Mills and the Erwin Mills, has 
doubtless been the basis for the re- 
peated reports that these companies 
had plans for a consolidation. Mr. 
Erwin, due to the persistency of the 
reports, issued a second denial that 
he was considering a merger plan. 

Group Sales Organization 

The latest reports current in 

Chariotte, and which formed the 


basis of several newspaper articles, © 


were to the effect that the Riverside 


and Dan River, Erwin Mills, the 


Springs group and the Hightower 
group al Thomaston, Ga., were mak- 
ing plans for a group sales plan, in- 
volving the entire output of these 
mills. These reports, while creating 
a great deal of interest in téxtile 
circles, have in no way been sub- 
stantiated and lack any official ex- 
pression that would lend weight to 
them. At the time of going to press, 
no comment had been heard from 
any of the miil men said to be con- 
sidering the group selling plan. 
Yarn Merger Plans 

First reports that the above men- 
tioned cloth mills were considering 
consolidation, have been followed by 
other rumors involving a number of 
yarn mills in North Carolina. These 


reports were to the effect that a con- 
siderable number of yarn mills, 
which were slated for inclusion in 
the proposed Flint merger, would 
consolidate under the same general 
plan advanced by the Flint interests. 
Nothing definite has developed to 
show that these reports are authen- 
tic. At the same time, it has been 
known for some time that some of 
the yarn spinners involved in the 
Flint plan, were considering the 
formation of a smaller merger than 
was attempted by Flint & Co. One 
report in Charlotte indicated that 
several combed mills in Gaston 
county would consolidate. Reports 
from Gastonia stated that: “It is 
known that one of the smaller 
groups of mills in Gastonia is at the 
present time in the process of re- 
organization which will probably 
result in the consolidation of three 
or four small plants. This, however, 
is not in any sense a merger as the 
term is usually applied and has not 
as yet progressed to the point where 


any definite statement regarding it 


can be given out for publication. 
This is what is generally referred 
to as the Rankin group of mills in 
South Gastonia. — 

“It is generally believed that 
many of the leading combed yarn 
manufacturers of Gaston county 
have already come to a realization 
of the fact that this industry is, to 
use a term often applied to busi- 
ness, “sick” and that the effectual 
remedy prescribed is merging or 
consolidation. That the time is not. 
far distant when this trend of be- 
lief will find expression in action 
is the belief expressed by many. The 
prevailing opinion is that the indus- 
try cannot continue to live and 
thrive as long as it is made up of 
a large number of small, highly com- 
petitive units, operated with heavy 
overhead cost and over-producing 
all the time.” 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of these various reports of 
mergers is that without exception, 
every cotton manufacturer who has 
made any public statement regard- 
ing the plan, has been emphatically 
in favor of the merger idea. Several 
leading mill. men, including those 
who have denied that their plants 
were involved in pending mergers, 
have expressed the opinion that con- 
solidation mn the textile industry 
should work out to the economic 
advantage of the mills. Walker D. 
Hines, while in Charlotte last week, 
also expressed approval of the con- 
solidation theory. 

There is a very general belief 
among textile men in Charlotte that 
some plan of consolidation is being 
worked out by mills in this section. 
However, with the exception of the 
statement from Col. Springs, there 
has been no announcement that 
tends to confirm this belief. 


Loom-Reed Plant to Open 


Chester, S$. 
Loom-Reed Manufacturing Co. of 
Gaffney, 5. C., which organized 
in September with a capital stock 
of $25,000, was scheduled to start 
some of its machinery this week. 


THE SPINDLES sing 


THE spindles in a textile mill seem very 
peaceful in their performance, yet to the 
lubrication engineer they present a problem. 


Good spindle oil must stand up under high 
speed operation. It must eliminate friction on 
both step and neck bearings. It must leave no 
gummy deposit in the bearing. 

Because of its exceptional quality, “Standard” 
Spindle Oil meets all these needs and preserves 
the life of the spindle. Even under hard use 
“Standard” Spindle Oil remains clean and thu: 
eliminates the need of frequent cleaning out 
of the spindle base. | 


The high quality of all 
“Standard” Mill Lubricants makes them 
safest and cheapést per mill hour 
“STANDARD” Esso Cylinder Oil _—Steam Cylinders 


“STANDARD” Turbine Oil —Turbines 
“STANDARD” Motor Oil —Automobiles 
“STANDARD” Spindle Oil —Spindles 
“STANDARD” Loom Oil —Looms 


“STANDARD” Belt Dressing | —Leather Belts 
“STANDARD” Renown Engine Oil —Electric Motors 
“STANDARD” Mill Cot Lubricant D 10—Comb-boxes 


A complete line of oils and greases for automobile lubrication 


STANDARD 


KA 


Whenever a product of petroleum 
sold under this emblem you can be 
sure of its uniformity and high quality. 


Lubricants 


Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


Cotton and Breaking Strength. 
Editor: 

One of our mill’s product is 36- 
inch 425 vard bag goods, warp No. 
18%, filling No. 19%; 44 picks. warp, 
40 picks filling. 

What class of cotton gives best 
results as far as breaking strength 
is concerned? . Would like to have 
ideas on length of staple, character 
and hardness of cotton. Also where 
was grown. 


The Bow of the Filling 


Editor: 
What-is meant by the “Bow’ of 
the filling in woven cloth? 
RUSH. 


In answer to the above question 
may I enlighten him by stating that 
the bow of the filling in woven goods 
is a term applied to the diversion 
from a straight line across the cloth 
which the filling makes. That is, 
the ‘tilling should be woven straight 
across the face of the cloth.- But 
often times it is leff bowed .on ac- 
count of the cloth not being wound 
on the loom eloth ro:l evenly. This 
is an important consideration: be- 
cause some buyers of cloth some- 
times stipulate that the diversion 


from a straight line of the path of - 


the filling, shall not exceed an inch 
of being. “bowed.” JOSH, 


How Many Looms to Assign per 
Battery Hand 


Editor: 
Is there a good rule or system 
of compuling how many looms to 


give per battery hand on automatic 
looms and for any filling number 
also for any width of eloth? 
TEXTILE. 
For the Electrician 


Editor: 

I want some one 
resident is 950 feet 
transformer, will there be enough 
voltage at the end of the 950 feet 
line to burn the ligh's in the resi- 
dence, 


Lo tell 
from a 


me 
110. volt 


LEARNER. 

Answer to Weaver 

Editor: 
In your of November 
“Weaver” wants to know if filling 
bobbins can he enameled without 
enameling the rings on [the bohbin. 
Presuming that he refers to regu- 
lar aufomatic loom quills, one large 
bobbin and shuttle company (‘he U 
Bobbin & Shuttle Co.), upon. re- 
quest, will and apply tings 
after the bobbins are enameled. The 
reason this is not done regularly -is 
of course on account of added cost. 
which generally has to be absorbed 

by the bobbin manufacturer. 
Enameled bobbins are usually 
subjected to all kinds of condition- 


issue 


15th, 


does 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 


writer. We will take care of that part of it.—Editor. 


ing processes. I wonder if “Weaver” age cost per loom for changing from 


knows that rustproof rings. will 
eliminate rust spots on cloth? 
BOBBINS: 


Answer to Carder 


Editor: 


Is there anything to be gained by 
speeding up card top plates? As a 
competent carder I should say: No! 
One manufacturer tried to speed up 
the top flats on his cards to three 
times the normal speed and = he 
found out that it was a useless al- 


tempt to get any better results. 


EXPERT. 


Answer to Style 


Editor: 


Noting Style’s request for infor- 
mation regarding the average charge 
or cost per loom for changing from 
one stylé of goods to another? If 
not infringing loo much upon space 
occupation of your valuable paper, 
will you please advise Style that 
conservative estimates covering 
several years of practical experience 
make figures show that the aver- 


one style to another is elose to 
$14.00. This price covers cost of 
reed, harnesses, labor and design- 
ing, also including overhead charges. 
COST FINDER. 


Answer to Weaver 


Editor: 

Advising Weaver with reference 
as to whether filling bobbins can be 
enamelled without having the rings 
on the bobbin enamelled. Will say 
that this can be done. Will also 
advise that it is desirable to ename! 
the bobbins wilhout covering the 
rings on the bobbins, because, the 
enamel will chip or scale off while 
weaving and get into the goods, and 
damage the quality. 

MANAGER. 


Answer to System 


Editor: 

In answer to System will try to 
give him a rule to figure his produe- 
tion regardless of how many differ- 
ent styles or speeds he has. 

From his inquiry evidently 
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Clyde Mills, Newton, N. C. 


knows how to find per cent on any 
one style, now when per cent of one 
style is found multiply the per cent 
by the number of looms on tha! 
style, continue {to multiply each ac- 
fual per cent by number of looms 


on that certain style or speed. 


Now add all the answers together 
and divide by total number of looms 
on all styles, the result will be the 
average for his entire range of dil- 
ferent styles and speeds. 

In his inquiry he had a weave 
room of 150 looms and to give him 
the idea we will figure his produc- 
tionas if would actually be. 


20 looms 80% = 1600 
30 looms multiplied by 70% =2100 
60 looms multiplied by 90% —5400 
40 looms multiplied by 60% =—2400 


multiplied by 


150 11500 
1150+150=—76.6% actual production. 
Hope this is what System wanted 
and am sure he will find it to be ac- 
curate on different styles or speeds 
or any combination of both. 
PAYNE. 


Clyde Millis Install Ribbers 


Clyde Mills, Ine., Newton, N. C., 
under the management of R. B. 
Knox,. has recently completed the 
installation of 120 Fidelity three 
feed Universal ribbers. These ma- 
chines are operating at. a speed of 
approximate!y 170 R- P. M., and are 
equipped with stop motions pro- 
duced by Fidelity for handling cones 
six pounds in weight direct'y as they 
come from the winders. The prod- 
uct of these machines is used for 
work gloves and for covering the 
springs used in Franklin pr 
dveing. 


process 


a 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
} 
| 
so 
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Spindale and Spencer Mills 


Combine 

The Spencer Mills and the Spin- 
dale Mills, of Spindale, N. C-, which 
have been operated under the same 
management, have Peen consolidat- 
ed as the Speneer Corporation, with 
John A. Law, of Spartanburg, as 
president. An issue of $500,000 in 
6% per cent gold serial notes is 
being offered by the company. The 
proceeds are to be used to finance 
enlargement and provide additional 
working capital. 

K. S. Tanner, treasurer of the 
Spencer Corp-, issued the following 
statement relative to the consolida- 
tion: 

“The Spencer Corp. is a consolida- 
tion of two successful cotton mills, 
the Spencer Mills Co. and the Spin- 
dale Mills Co., both of Spindale, N. C., 
and controlled and operated by the 
same interests. The consolidation 
became effective as of September 1, 
1928, and leads to more economical 
operation and a stronger financial 
position. 

“The Spencer Mills was organized 
in 1016, first as a yarn mill, its equip- 
ment was built up progressively, 
and in 1925 a weave shed was con- 
structed equipped with 300 automatic 
looms to manufacture fancy goods 
such as are made from fine combed 
yarns. These goods have an excel- 
ient reputation in the trade. The 
Spencer Mills purchased in 1926 the 
Cleghorn Mills, which is a fine comb- 
ed yarn mill, and the two are operat- 
ed as one unit now on fancy cloth. 

Spindale Formed in 1918 

“The Spindale Mills was organized 
in 1918 as a small waste yarn busi- 
ness and was later changed to fine 
combed yarn, and about five years 
ago its equipment was increased to 
its present size. ‘Since that time it 
has been making a specialty of fine 
single combed yarns for the weavy- 
ing and mercerizing trade. Its yarn 
has brought good prices, and the 
company has shown satisfactory 
earnings, even at times when many 
varn mills were not making money. 
\fter the consolidation, 200 looms 
will be added so that the product 
of this plant will also be changed 
to faney goods similar to the Spen- 
cer product. 

“Upon completion of the additions 
to the Spindale plant, the consolidat- 
ed corporation will have equipment 
of 26,520 spindles and 500 automatic 
wide looms with complete comple- 
mentary machinery: The weaving 
machinery has been installed during 
the last three and a half years, and 
all equipment is modern and in ex- 
cellent condition. The mill viliage 
has been maintained satisfactorily 
and consists of 132 medern cottages 
served with electric lights, water 
and sewerage. Labor conditions at 
Spindale are unusually. good. 

“The product is sold direct 
ihrough the company’s office m 
New York City, which is in charge of 
i Salaried sales manager who keeps 
the company in ciosest possible con- 
fact with customers and merchan- 
dises the goods on a very economical 
basis. This contact of the mill with 
ils customers is especially desirable 
With faney goods mills such as this 
one, which produces many types of 
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fabrics, including plain and combed 
warped sateens, plain, fancy and 
colored broadcloths, viiles, madras 
and various fine fancy shirtings. 


Cotton Consumption 
Increases 


Washington, No. 14—Cotton con- 
sumption for the month of October 
totalled 618,788 bales, against 613,520 
bales in the same month of 1927, 
although the number of spindles 
active during the month was 30,315,- 
086, against 32,535,200 last year, ac- 
cording to figures made public by 
the United States Census Bureau. 
Stocks on hand October 31 included 
1,194,961 bales in consuming estab- 
lishments and 4,635,981 bales in pub- 
lic storage and at compresses, 
against 1,323,703 bales and 5,419,193 
bales, respectively, on the same 
date last year. . 


The month’s consumption includ- 
ed 19,592 bales of Egyptian cotton, 
6,718 bales over foreign, and 1,325 
bales American-Egyptian, compared 
with 19,413 bales of Egyptian, 6,875 
bales other foreign and 1,197 bales 
of American-Egyptian for October. 
1927. The October 31 stocks included 
39,253 bales of Egyptian in eonsum- 
ing establishments, and 13,191 bales 
in storage, 26,811 bales other foreign 
in consuming establishments, and 
14,298 bales in storage and 2,708 
bales American-Egyptian in con- 
suming establishments and 
bales in storage. 


' Cotton consumption in the South- 
ern States showed an increase over 
last year, but in New England and 
other sections declines were record- 
ed. Similarly the number of cotton 
spindles active during the month 
showed an increase only in the cot- 


ton belt. The cotton-growing States 
reported consumption of 474,267 
bales during the month, against 
449,297 bales last year, with 17,827,738 
spindles active, against 17,771,338. 


New England reported consumption 
of 121,412 bales, against 135,711 bales, 
with 11,204,956 spindles — active, 
against 13,276,956, and all other 
States consumed 23,109 bales, against 
28,512 bales, with 1,282,392 spindles 
active, against .1,486,906. 

Distribution of October 31 stocks 
showed 905,910 bales in consuming 


establishments and 4,554,750 bales in 


public storage and at compresses in 
the cotton-growing States, 252,414 
bales in consuming establishments 
and 64,212 bales in storage in New 
England and 36,637 bales in consum- 
ing establishments and 17,019 bales 
in storage in other sections. 

Linter consumption during the 
month totalled 76,093 bales, against 
75,330 bales in storage and at com- 
presses, against 144,319 bales and 
46,633 bales, respectively, on the 
same date last year. 

Imports of cotton for the month 
totalled 27,840 bales, against 19,235 
bales in October, 1927, with 15,880 
bales received from Egypt, 4,455 
hales from Mexico,, 3,745 bales from 
British India, 2,425 bales.from Ghina 
and 1,331 bales from Peru. Exports 
totalled 1,240,702 bales, against 1,- 
113,018 bales, with 347,943 bales go- 
ing to Germany, 284,461 bales to the 
United Kingdom, 236,739 bales to 
Japan and 119,780 bales to France. 


6,467 


HABERLAND MEG. CO. 


ALLWOOD-PASSAIC N. J. 


CHARLOTTE N.C. BOSTON MASS. 
50 BAY STATE RD. 
PHONE BB. 4500 


D 


RADIACTINE 


A NEW SCOURING MATERIAL 
FOR 


WOOL, SILK, COTTON AND RAYONS 


Removes Mineral Oils and Carbon Spots 
~ Not Sensitive to Hard Water 
Not Injurious to the Fiber, Due to Absence 
of Free Alkali 


Excellent Dye Assistant and Wetting-out Agent 
Unsurpassed Softener for Hosiery of Any Kind 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


708-710 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Mass. Paterson, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 
— Providence, R. I. San Francisco, Cal. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., 435 SOUTH CHURCH ST. 
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N October 9th, 1928, a style con- 

erence was held at 40 Worth 
Street. New Work, N. Y., under the 
joint sponsorship of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute and the National 
Association of Manufacturers of 
Cot'on Dresses. The conference was 
attended by over 500 cotton mill 
men, dress manufacturers, design- 
ers, fashion experts and trade paper 
editors ,ine_uding many of the’ lead- 
ers in their respective: fields. So 
significant were the results from the 
point of view of everybody inter- 
ested in cotton and cotton dresses, 
that this report was prepared for 
the benefit of the members of the 
various cotton trades who did not 
attend. 

The following results are definite- 
ly traced to the style conference: 

1. Thousands of yards of vat dyed 
fabrics were sold where formerly 
only commercial dyes had been pur- 
chased. Every step taken in this 
direction means just so many more 


satisfied customers and friends of 


cotton. 

2. There was a marked trading up 
both in quality and price. This 
again will increase the satisfaction 
of the purchasers of cotton dresses 
next spring and summer. — 


3. New friends were made. Sever- 
al garment manufacturers who pre- 
viously have cut only woo.ens and 
silks purchased sample pieces of 
cotton. That means a considerable 
number of department store buy- 
ers will see cotton dresses for the 
first time in these manufacturers’ 
line. 

4. Important promotional ‘work 
was begun. One of the largest de- 
partment stores in America, which 


likewise operates extensive 
wholesale department, is now 
sketching about twenty of the 


models shown at the conference for 
their mail order catalogue. 

5. The newest styles were given 
an impetus. Everybody interested 
in cotton will at once recognize the 
importance of adapting to cotton the 
most recent developments of the 
ensemble, the hem line and the 
silhouette. The featuring of smart 
new frocks, dresses with knickers to 
match and dresses with 
likewise of the most vital import- 
ance today when women buy only 
if their sense of style is satisfied. 

6. The vogue for cotton was em- 
phasized. Fashion exper's, fashion 
editors, stylists, designers, — trade 
paper edtors, artists, and officials 
of the Bureau of Home Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture 
were given a practical and impres- 
sive demonstration not only of the 
new colton fabrics for 1929 but also 


sugges'ions of how they may be 
ufilized. What they have learned 
annot but find its way into the 


fashion and trade press and into the 
class room. 

7. Cotton dress manufacturers re- 
ceived new ideas. Severa: of the 
models shown were purchased out- 
right by manufacturers, Details of 
ohers were sketched... Moreover, 
the minulacturers received a much 
more striking impression of the fab- 
rics themselves than if they had 


been shown by the bolt over the 
counter. 


by photographs. 


shorts are. 
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Spectl Report of Joint Style Conference 


8. The exhibitors made valuable 


contacts. Each of the seven cotton 
manufacturers who participated 


transacted important business, as a 
direct result of the conference. 
While this is of interest primarily 
to the exhibitors, it is also import- 
ant as an indication of the general 
trend. When a cotton manufactur- 
er purchases as much as 6,000 yards 
to be used for sample garments 
only, the situation is certainly such 
as to promise much for 1929. 

9. Widespread publicity for cot- 
ton dresses was gained. The reports 
of the conference in the _ trade 
papers were extensive, prominently 
featured and strikingly illustrated 
These reports not 
only praised the management of the 
conference and its benefit to the 
trade but stressed the smartness of 
the.fabrics and models shown. The 
following headlines are typicai. 

“First Joint Cotton Style 
Arouses Trade Enthusiasm” 


“Cotton’s Possibilities as Summer 


Fashion Fabric Emphasized” 

“Cottons .Are Adapted to Jacket 
Ensemble and Afternoon Frock” 

“Institute Leader Hails Confer- 
ence as Opening of New Co-opera- 
tive Era” 

“Joint Style Conference Fashion 
Show Accentuates Refreshing Ap- 
peal of Cotton.” 

Moreover, the Daily News itecord 
has been making a daily feature olf 
a highly significant discussion of the 
prospects for increasing the sale of 
medium price cotton dresses, which 
is direct:y traceable to this confer- 
ence and to the stimulus derived 
from the Institute’s recent. survey 
of stylish cotton dress goods. 


From another point of view, the 
Style Conference was of unusual 
importance and interest: It was the 
first public undertaking of the 
Gotton-Textile Institute and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufaclurers 
of Cotton Dresses. The idea origi- 
nated at the Chicago convention of 
the National Association last May, 
where a representative of the In- 
stitute acted as one of the judges 
in the manufacturers’ style show. 
Informal discussions during the 
summer kept the subject alive and 
{he mutual interest of these two 
groups were further strengthened 
by a joint inquiry on the demand 
for cotton dresses. 

Seven cotton textile ‘houses par- 
ticipated in and financed the Con- 
ference: M. C. D. Borden & Sons, 
Consolidated Selling Co., Fruit of 
thé Loom Mi.ls (Converse & Co.), 
Lorraine Mfg. Co., Manville-Jenckes 
Co., Pacific Mills and Pepperell Mfg. 
Co. 

With a very few exceptions, the 
fabrics shown by these seven: houses 
were priced between 13¢ and 32%c 
in order to keep within the range of 
the group of dress manufacturers 
who participated. | 

The fabrics were made into origi- 
nal model garments by well-known 
designers and stylists and worn by 
manikins. 

There were dresses for general 
wear, sporls wear and afternoon 
weur. There was also a consider- 
able group of ensemb.es. The dis- 


Show 


play of women’s apparel also in- 
cluded beach coats, sports jackets, 
smocks, dresses with special knick- 
ers to match and dresses for the 
more mature woman. Of the 
seventy-five models shown, twenty- 
two were for children including 
dresses for general wear, play suits, 
party dresses and brother and sister 
outfits. 

The style touches that aroused 
particular interest were: Straight 
and circular flounces; the ensemble 
note in accessories; modern meth- 
ods of design through the arrange- 
ments of bands and piping; the 
simulated scarf effect; inverted and 
side pleatings; new ways of intro- 
ducing fu-lness; the extremely fash- 
ionable uneven hem line; use of 
bows so enthusiastically sponsored 
by Paris. : 

In spite of the variety and appar- 
ent intricacy of some of the styles, 
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they were designed to conform to 
the practical requirements of gar- 
ment manufacturers whose product 
must retail under $5, and whose 
product must be easy to launder. 

Both printed and yarn dyed cot- 
tons were shown. Among the varie- 
ty of materials exhibited were: 
Piques, dimities, batistes, linen ef- 
fects, novelfy swisses, tissues, per- 
cales, suitings, coatings, sports fab- 
rics. 

The interest with which these 
fabrics and models were received 
was evidenced not only by the un- 
divided attention of the audience, 
but by the large number who stop- 
ped to examine the dresses and fab- 
rics after the manikin parade. 

The conference was concluded by 
a discussion of color fastness speci- 
fications in which representatives of 
the dress manufacturers and the 
Institute participated. 


Sizing of Rayon 


By J. J. Sussmuth 


HE following article appeared in 

a booklet on rayon sizing pre- 
pared by the Rayon Service Depart- 
ment of Van Vlaanderen Machine 
Co., Paterson, N. J. 

When rayon is being used for knit 
goods, embroideries, filling, braid.ng 
or other purposes, it can be used in 
the state in which it is manufactur- 


ed. When it is, however, used in. 


the warp, it will not withstand the 
friction of the reed or the rise and 
fall of the harness. It will become 
fuzzy to such an extent that it will 


never pass through the reed to re- 


ceive the filling. It is, therefore, 
necessary to use the rayon in a dif- 
ferent state than the ordinary loose 
twist. When rayon was first used 
for warps, an extra {wist was pul in 
the yarn, which, however, has the 
disadvantage of taking away some 
of the beautiful lustre. To retain 
this lustre, the sizing of rayon has 
been introduced and a_ well 
thread can be woven. without 
trouble. The size may be boiled off 
in the piece and the finished goods 
will again show the same lustre as 
in the original yarn. This sizing 
may be done in different ways, 
either in the skein, in the thread or 
in the warp. These various pro- 
cesses of sizing have their advan- 
tages and disadvantages, depending 


entirely on the purpose for which 


the yarn is being used. 
Skein Sizing 


Sizing of skeins.is usnally done by 


dyers, aithough of late many con- 


cerns have installed their own 
(mostly makeshift) skein sizing 
equipment. When sizing dyed rayon 
the size can be applied after dyeing 
when the yarn is still wet. This 
should be by far the cheapest pro- 
cess and the silk thus sized is suit- 
able for ribbon warps or for broad 
cloth warps where the rayon is used 
for float effects or weaves with low 
pickage. skein. sizing,.the. cloth 
will shrink somewhat or at its best 
keep the yardage of its raw stale. 
This is of importance where rayon 
is used in connection with other 
threads, which do not shrink so 
much in the finishing. For goods, 


sized 


which are made entirely of rayon 
and have from, say 40 picks up- 
wards, skein sizing will not give the 
desired results, because a great deal 
of the size will wear off during the 
wniding, warping and beaming, 
which makes the fibre weaker for 
the weaving process. Apart from 
this fact, the skein sized end will 
show up a less even appearance, 
which is very undesirable for satin 
and similar effects. Skem sizing 
costs more than warp sizing and 
often retards production in winding. 


Thread Sizing 


A process known as thread sizing, 
which is somewhat similar to the 
former thread finishing of Tram, is 
a little better than the skein sizing 
as the thread will only go through 
the warping and beaming. process 
and will keep the size so much bet- 
ter. While. this process can be 
recommended for warps of mixed 
effects, in ‘combination with other 
yarns, for a solid broad rayon warp, 
however, it is not entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

Warp Sizing 

The best results in weaving rayon 
can be obtained if the winding, 
warping and beaming of a warp has 
been completed and the warp is siz- 
ed afterward. Warp sizing is the 
last operation before the thread 
reaches the harness and the threads 
are, therefore, in a perfect condi- 
tion to stand the rise and fall of the 
harness as well as chafing of the 
reed. In all experience of handling 
rayon it has been found that good 
warp sizing is absolutely the best 
and safest method of using rayon 
for warp effects. 

Warp sizing is not quite as simple 
as many may think. It requires 
good machinery, the proper formula 
and conscientious operators. The 
formula as well as the speed of ma- 
chine depends entirely on the der- 
sity of the warp.as.we.l as. the.de- 
nier or make of rayon, The warp 
which has first been made on a 
warping frame and beamed on an 
ordinary beam is placed in the warp 
sizing machine in two bearings ip. 
back of the size appliance. Where 
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joom warps are being composed of 
section beams, these section beams 
are assembled in a special stand and 
then attached to an apron like the 
warper-made warp. This apron is 
pul through the sizing machine and 
connected with the take-up beam. 
After the warp has been attached to 
the apron, the warp passes belween 
two rollers to which the bottom one 
carries the size solution from the 
size box to the warp and the top 
one, which is rubber’ covered, 
squeezes the excessive size out. Thé 
warp, however now receives its size, 
runs underneath the guide roller 
and from there over three drying 
cylinders to the beam and is then 
taken up by the loom beam. lt is 
preferable to have the loom beam 
revolve so that the warp is taken up 
underneath as this enables the ope- 


-pator to insert his papers with the 


least effort. 


Securing Perfect Control of Tension 
and Size Distribution 


The proper machine for sizing 


should be so driven in all its parts 


as not to exert any other strain on 
the yarn than is necessary for it to 
be under conirol for correct sizing. 
It is, therefore, essential that the 
tension device on the iet-off is ad- 


justable to all kinds of beam flanges 


as well as requirements of iension 
which change with density and de- 
nier of warp. There should also be 
a perfect contro! of héat in the size 
box so that the size can be kept 
even and at such a temperature as 
is required for the quality of yaro 
being sized. A steam coil and ther- 
momefer on the sizebox are, there- 
fore, very essential. 

It is advisable, a'though not ex- 
actly necessary, that the bottom 
brass roller be covered with a thin 
cloth. This insures an even distri- 
bution of size and prevents it from 
flowing back in case the operacor 
should have to stop the machine for 
a moment which, of course, would 
result in unsized or poorly sized 
places. The top squeeze roller 
should be held down with the prop- 
er weights in order to squeeze out 
all superfluous size and should be 
equipped with a lever to be lifted 
up when an apron or section knots 
are passing through at the begin- 
ning or end of the warp. 

Regulating the Stretch 

The speed of the Quetsch should 
be regulated to conform with the 
speed of the cylinders in such a 
way that the desired stretch can be 
obtained or eliminated if the weav- 
ing requires it. This is a very es- 
sential part and many manulaclur- 
ers want to regulate their stretch 
so that they obtain a percentage in 
yardage which will equal or even 
exceed the weaving take-up in the 
loom. A measuring attachment on 
the sizing machine should indicate 
the percentage of such a gain. 

Importance of Heat Control 

One of the most important items 
in sizing, is the control of required 
lemperature. If the cylinders are 
kept too hot it will bake the yarn 
and weaken any possible thin places 
in the threads and thus cause con- 
siderable damage. In regulating the 
temperature, the operator should 
turn down the first cylinder to a 
minimum, merely to preheat the 
wet warp and leave the middle one 
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al the highest required degree. The 
temperature of the third cylinder, 
when a 3 cylinder machine is being 
used, is optional, and serves to take 
oul any moisture left when the yarn 
passes over it. There should be no 
steam coming oul of the warp when 
it leaves the third cylinder to be 
wound on the loom beam. The prop- 
er steam regulation is of ultmosi im- 
portance in sizing of rayon, especial- 
ly acetate yarns. This fact cannot 
be emphasized enough and _ the 
operator should watch the steam 
gauges of each cylinder at all times. 


Proper Production Speeds 

The running speed of the machine 
depends largely upon the density of 
the warp, on the denier of the yarn 
and the skill of the operator. The 
average speed, however, is from 10 
lo 15 yards per minute and with a 
medium heavy warp operators can 
even increase their speed up to 20 
yards. The speed regulating device 
on a sizing machine is, therefore, 
essential and very economical as it 
increases the production. Since in 
many cases there are extra demands 
of production put on a sizing ma- 
chine it should be equipped with an 
individual motor. 

One of the most! particular points 
in sizing is the proper size mixture. 
There is no universal formula for 


all deniers and makes of rayon. The 


mixture depends upon whether a 
light or heavy yarn is being used, 
whether it is a viscose, an acetate 
or other make yarn, and, last bu! 
not least, whether the warp which is 
to be sized is for satin, taffeta or 
other weaves, which in turn are to 
be wet or dry finished. The size 
may be made up with glue,oi', soap, 
glycerine or of starches. In view 
of the great varieties of formulas, 
I shall refrain from giving any par- 
ticular formula as it may result. in 
extensive damage if applied wong- 
ly. There are many commercial 
sizes in either powder or condensed 
liquid form on the market which 
are recommendable. It is a fatt, 
however, that when a mill has 
adopted a certain size they are 
loathe to make a change and it is 
perhaps better if they continue the 
size which has worked best {h:rough- 
oul their organization. 

It must be stated that the progress 
made in warp sizing during the last 
few years has contributed consider- 
ably to the present success of the 
weaving of rayon. 


Overalls for Women Gain 
Favor In Mill 


New Bedford, Mass—A few years 
ago it was smocks. Now it’s over- 
alls for women. 

Overalls as a working costume for 
women in cotton mills not only are 
approved but suggested by one of 
the cotton mills of this textile city 
and Fall River. It is a safety meas- 
ure, intended to obviate the danger 
of dresses catching in moving ma- 
chinery. The woman workers have 
reacted favorably and many already 
have donned. this. working costume 
of denim. 

The spectacle of overalled women 
trudging to and from work through 
the streets is not part of the pic- 
ture yet; however. The overalls re 
seldom worn outside the factory. 


LOOK FOR THE DIAMOND ON THE LINK 


Roller Chains like 
Roller Bearings~ 
Conserve Power and 


Stand Lon ger 


Like the roller bearing, Diamond Roller Chain conserves power. 
has an efficiency of 98-99% due to “rolling at points of contact.”’ it i is 
permanently quiet, absorbs shocks and is moderate in first cost. 


Diamond Chain wears longer because of the almost complete elimi- 
nation of friction, is less affected by adverse conditions than other 
drives, and requires but little maintenance expense. Let us tell you 
more about Diamond Chain in the Textile Industry. 


Mail the Coupon 


ROLLING ~~ AT POINTS OF CONTACT 


A 4-strand Diamond Chain driving a five-roll calender from a 30 h.p. motor.at 
900 r.p.m. in the plant of a large finishing company. 


DIAMOND CHAIN & MFG. COMPANY 
419 Kentucky Ave., 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


TRADE MARK 


Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., 
, 419 Kentucky Ave., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


s You may send your booklet, 
Reducing Maimtenance and 
lays mm the Textile Industry.” to: 


Booklet 103 covers the use of 
Diamond Chain in the Textile 
Industry and is well itllus- 
trated. Just mail the coupon. 


Representatives: 


Cc. T. Patterson Co., 
New Orteans 

J. N. Vaughan, Jr., 
Greenville, S. C. 


Address 
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Pin them Down 
to Accurate Pick Records 


Some of your looms or some sections of looms are 


carrying the load more than others. 


Some operatives 


are doing more work than others. Make some close 


comparisons ! 


Make the low-record looms speed up to the standard 


of the busier ones. 


Bring the low-pace weavers nearer 


the level of the really high producers. 


Pin them down to accurate pick-records and see all 
hands, all looms come nearer the high-mark! 


General Southern Representative: 


W. A. Kennedy. Johnston Blidg., 
Charlotte, N. C 


|NCORPORATEE 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Special Representatives for North and 
South Carolina: 


Carolina Specialty Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 


ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dallas, Texas 
W. H. Gibson 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Griffin, Ga. 
W. T. Osteen 


Greenville, 8. C., 
W. W. Greer 
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Weighting Rollers on Fly Frames 


MHE top draft rollers are weighted 
to ensure that rollers grip the 
fibres fully without any tendency to 
damage the cotton, and rollers hold 
each fibre until it leaves nip of roll- 
er. The draft rollers then can take 
fibres forward just at the rate they 
are fed to them, rather than taking 
them forward in irregular lumps, 
and the fibres will be laid fairly 
evenly side by side in paraller order 
in the finished roving, which greatl > 
helps the final spinning machine to 
produce good yarns from the roving. 
On most fly frames all three lines 
to top draft rollers are dead weigh - 
ed, though for long fibred cotton the 
self-weighted middle and back top 
roller on. intermediate, rover and 
fine jack frame will give the best 
results. When the middle and back 
top rollers are self-weighted, fhe 
nip of middle roller is set front draft 
roller, for practice has proved that 
the light weight of top middle self- 
weighted roller acts as a restraint to 
hold back entangled fibres, so that 
the quickly-moving front roller may 
loosen them before they are drafted 
forward; but always the nip of mid- 
die roller would let the fibres go 
forward before the strain or pull of 


_ quickly moving front draft roller 


became so great that it would seri- 
ously damage or break the fibres. 
The light self-weighted middle top 
roller uses the fibres which it holds 
in its grip and have partly reached 
nip of front at their front end, as 
combs through which the fibres that 


are in grip of front rollers fully are > 


being drawn forward; thus, making 
themselves more parallel, and. the 
fibres through which they. are drawn 
still more parallel. 

When the self-weighted middle 
top roller has its nip set within 
fibre length to front roller, the front 
of fibres may be in the grip of fron! 
rollers when the back end is held 
by the middle rollers, but under the 
pull of quickly-turning front roller 


the light self-weighted top middle 


roller allows fibres to pass forward 
without any overstrain or damage— 
it rather makes the back half of 
fibres more straight. 

When both back and middle top 
roliers are self-weighted, the nip of 
back roller may be easily set nearer 
to nip of middie roller than for dead 
weighted rollers, but the setting is 
always greater than the fibre 
length. The diameter of top back 
self-weighted roller may be twice or 
just over twice the diameter of mid- 
die top roller, thus weight back of 
lop roller will put on cotton is four 
to five times that put on by middle 
self-weighted top roller. This is 
necessary to hold the thicker and 
more entangled roving more firmly 
while the middle draft rollers loosen 
fibres by their break draft; still, the 
back self-weighted top roller would 
let the ends of fibres leave its grip, 
before they should break under the 
strain or the pull or brake draft. As 
the nip of self-weighted back top 
roller would let the ends of fibres 
leave its grip, before they should 
break under the strain or the pull 
of brake draft. As the nip of self- 
weighted back top roller can be 


safely set far nearer to nip of mid- 


die roller than for dead weighted 
the longer fibred cottons 
may have their fibres losened among 
themselves by the brake draft with- 
out any great tendency to go for- 
ward in “lumps’ ‘or the fibres to be 
overstrained and broken under the 
force of the small draft between 
back and middle draft rollers. 


The shorter fibred cottons have 
fibres of greater diameter than the 
‘onger fibred cottons, and therefore 
do not hold as close together as the 
longer and small diameter fibres— 
usually what the short fibre has lost 
in length it gains in thickness and 
diameter, yet sometimes it more 
than gains in its thickness or diame- 
ler. This explains why the short- 
fibred cottons must be held firmly 
by dead-weighted back and middle 
lop draft rollers when they under- 
go the action of drafting on_ fly 
frame to lessen the danger of fibres 
being taken forward in bunches by 
draft rollers; while the long-fibred 
cottons may have self-weighted top, 


middie and back draft roilers to get 


the best results under drafting ac- 
tion of rollers. 


The lever system of weighting 
may be used on fly frames, but it 
is seldom adopted—it is employed to 
suit special cases. We will take ex- 
amples of weighting on the slub- 
ber, intermediate, rover and jack 
frame. When dead weighting is in 
use two systems may be adopted. 
All three top draft rollers may be 
weighted by a separate weigh!. A 
hook rests loosely on-top of the roll- 
er middle bearing, a link is atlach- 
ed to bottom of hook and weight is 
fastened to. bottom of link. In the 
second system the front top roller 
is weighted by a hook and weight; 
but the hiddle and back top rollers 
have their middle bearings conneet- 
ed by a saddle to which is fastened 
a link, and a weight fast io bottom 
of link puts the requisite pressure. 
on middle and back top ro'lers. The 
link is fixed on saddle nearer to 
centre of middle roller than centre 
of back, so that the weight may put 
a greater pressure on top middle 
roller than on back top draft roller. 
As mentioned above, for cottons of 
long fibre, only the top front draft 
roller is weighted by a hook and 
weight, and the middle and back 
rollers only put the. pressure of 
their own weight on cotton. 

When required, both the front and 
middle top draft rollers may be 
weighted by a hook and weight, and 
the back top draft roller = self- 
weighted; or the front and back top 
rollers may be weighted by hook 
and weight, and the middle op draft 
roller self-weighted. 

For Indian cotton on slubber 
frame with single boss rollers. the 
weights for rollers are: Front roll- 
er 20 lbs., middle roller 414 lbs., back 
roller 10 lbs. When a saddle is used 
to weight middle and back rollers 
the front roller is weighted by 20 
Ibs. A saddle reaches from the top 
of middle rolelr bearing to top of 
back roller bearing, the distance 
apart of centres of back and middle 
rollers is 1% in., the link, which has 
a 24 lbs. weight attached to its bot- 
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tom, is fast to a saddle 5s in. from 
middle roller centre and % in. from 
back rolelr centre. The full pres- 
sure put on both rollers by weight 
is equal to weight ilself=24 lbs. To 
find pressure weight puts on middle 
roller multiply the weight by the 
distance link is from back roller 
centre and divide by the distance 
back and miiddle rollers are apart. 
Thus, since weight is 24 lbs., the 
distance from back roller centre to 
link is % in., and distance back and 
middle draft rollers are apart is 1% 
in. The pressure 24 lbs. weight outs 
on middle roller is 24x %/1%—24X 
1, ~2/3=—14 Ibs. 

To find the force weight puts on 
back roller multiply the weight by 
distance link is from the middle 
roller centre and divide by the dis- 
tance centres back and middle roll- 
ers are apart. The distance !ink is 
from middle draft roller centre is 
5 in., then pressure put on back 
rolier by weight is 24K 
56 x 2/3=10 lbs. 

Since the force weight puts on 
middle and back roller is equal to 
the weight of weight, when the force 
put on one of the rollers is known 
to find the force put on other roll- 
er, it is only necessary to subtract 
force put on ist roller from 24 Ibs., 
and the answer is the lbs. force put 
on the other riller. For example, 
foree put on middle roller by weight 
is as given’above, 14 lbs.; then force 
pu ton back roller by weight is 24— 
{4=10 lbs. The methods given above 
to find pressure put on middle and 
back draft rollers by weight and 
saddle may be applied to all fly 
frame rollers that are weighted by a 
saddle and weight- 

For American cottons, single boss 
rollers, 18 lbs, on front roller and a 
saddle and 24 lbs. weight for middle 
and back rollers. The distance apart 
of back and middle roller centres is 
454 in. the distance from link to 
middle roller centre is 65/96 .in., 
and from link to back roller 91/96. 
The pressure weight puts on middle 
roller is 24x / 
96«8/13=14 lbs. The force weight 
puts on back roller 1s 24—14—410 Ibs. 

For Egyptian and long-fibred cot- 
tons, single boss rollers, 16 lbs. on 
front roller, and a saddle and 20 
Ibs. weight for middle and back roll- 
ers. The distance apart of back and 
middle roller centres is 1% in. The 
distance from link to middleroller is 
14/20 in., and from link to. back 
roller centre 21/20 in . The force 
weight puts on middle roller is 20x 
(24 /20-+-434) =20« 24 4/7=12Ibs. 
The pressure weight puts on back 
draft roller is 20—12—8 lbs. 

For the best Egyptian and long- 
fibred cottons the middle and back 
top draft rollers are very often and 
usually self-weighted . 

-.On the intermediate fly frame for 
Indian cottons single boss top roll- 
ers are used, each line of rollers 
weighted by a hook and weight. The 
weight put on each line of rollers 
may be (1) front roller 16 lbs., (2) 
midd'‘e roller centre is 6/10 in., and 
er 8 lbs. With midle and back roll- 
er weighted by a sadd'e and weight 
the distance apart of roller centres 
is 1% in., the distance from link to 
middle roler centre is 6/10 in., and 
from link to back roller centre 9/10 
in.; the weight is 20 lbs. Pressure 


16/1616 /27=16-59 Ibs. 
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put on middle rollers is 20x (9/10+ 
3/2) Ibs. The 
force weight puts on back roller is 
20—12=8 lbs. 

For American cotton single boss 
rollers, 14 lbs. on front roller and 
saddle and 16 lbs. weight for middle 
and back rollers. The distance apart 
of back and middle roller centres is 
15 1n., 
middle roller centre is 11/16 in., and 
from link to back roller centre 15/16 
in. The force weight puls on middle 
rollers is 
16x8/13=—9.23 Ibs. 

The pressure weigt puls on back 
draft roliers is 16—9.23—6.77 lbs. 

On an intermediate 
double boss top draft rollers 24 lbs. 
were on front roller, and a saddle 
and 28 lbs. weight for middle and 
back. The distance apart of back 
and middle ro'ier centre 1 11/16 in.., 
the distance from link to middle 
roller centre is 11/16 in., and from 
link to back rotler centre 16/16 in. 
The force weight puts on the middle 
roller is 28x (16/16~+1. 11/16)=23~x 
Then pres- 
sure weight puts on back draft roll- 
ers is 28—16.59—11.41 Ibs. 

For ordinary Egyptian with a 
single boss roller all three lines of 
top draft rollers may be weighted as 
for American cotton given above. 
For good Egyptian and long-fibred 
cottons, single boss. rollers, the 
weight on front roller may be 14 
lbs., and the middle and back rollers 
are self-weighted. 

On the rover fly frame for Indian 
cottons, doulbe bos rollers, 20 lbs. 
on front roller, 14 lbs. on middle, 10 
lbs. on back roller. The pressure 
may be put on middle and back roll- 
ers by separate weights or by’ saddle 
and weight. For American colton, 
single boss rollers, 10 Ibs. on front 
7 lbs. on middle, and 5 lbs. on back, 
and the pressure is put on back and 
middle rollers by weight and sadale. 
American. cotton, double boss roll- 
ers, weight on front roller 18 lbs. 
weight on middie 145 lbs., weight 
on back 9.5 Ibs. The pressure is 
put on middle and back rollers by 
saddle and weight. For the very 
best American, back and middle top 
rollers may be self-weighted. 
For Egyptian and long-fibre cottons, 
single boss top roller, weight on 
front top roller 9 lbs., the middle 
and back top rollers are self-weight- 
ed.—Cotton Faetory Times. 


Jasper, Ala—The Jasper unit of 
the Alabama Cotton Mi:ls Company 


has been completed, and will begin 


operations as soon as possible, with 
L. W. Cartland, of Saco, Me., as su- 
perintendent. The new cotton mill 
increases the population of Jasper 
by several hundred and adds a 
considerable amount to the weekly 
payroll of the town. Superintendent 
Cartland for many years has been 
connected with the Pepperell Man- 
ufaeturing Company at Bedford, and 
he has been superintendent of the 
Mason Tire and Rubber Company at 
Kent, O. | 

Other resident officia's of the 
Jasper mill are John Williams, over- 
seer of carding and spinning, J. W. 
Cameron, overseer of weaving, W. 


LL. Brown, general master mechanic. 


and John Colwell, cashier. The mill 
will manufacture sheetings. 


the distance from link to. 
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Right Design 
Extra Quality 


WHEN you purchase Perkins 
Practical Brushes, you get the 
best textile brushes to be had 
anywhere. Each: one of them is 
designed, proportioned, shaped 
and constructed for a special 
use. The bristles are the leneth, 
character and quality best suit- 
ed for the particular work they 
are to perform. The handles 
are best selected, seasoned hard- 
wood. The tufts are securely 
seated and will not pull out. The 
backs are solid. No expense has 
been spared to make them as 
perfect as brushes can be. And 
each one of them will give extra 
service and is absolutely guar- 
anteed to deliver satisfaction. 
Write today for illustrated fold- 
ers and price lists. 


P. O. BOX NO. 1358 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Opportunities for Carded 
Yarn Spinners 


ARDED varn spinners are in the 
strongest position of the past 
two years and with a small amount 
of firmness could easily advance 
prices from 2 to 4 cents per pound. 
On July ist stocks of carded yarn 
held by mills were approximately 
12,500,000 pounds whereas now they 
are only 8,500,000 pounds, which is 
less than two weeks production or 
about as low as they have been in 
recent years. 

Unfilled orders: have risen from 
25,000,000 on July ist to 39,500,000 at 
the present time or in other words, 
whi-e stock yarns have been reduced 
4,000,000 pounds, unfilled orders have 
increased 15,500,000 pounds. | 

This shows that since July ist, 
sales of carded yarns have exceed- 
ed production by approximately 
20,000,000 pounds and that carded 
yarn mills now have about 31,500,000 
more pounds sold than they have 
on hand, which is more than 6% 
weeks production. 

If any one of the cloth divisions 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute were 
in any such position they would 
have advanced prices to a very 
profitable basis. 

The Philadelphia market on 20/2 
is quoted at 35% to 36 cents while 
the Boston market on the same yarn 
is quoted at 36% to 37 cents. _ 

A Southern mill last week quoted 
a customer 38 cents on a large 20/2 
order and when the customer stat- 
ed that they could buy cheaper 
elsewhere, told them to do so. With- 
in two days the customer wired the 
order in at 38 cents. 

In this market as in all other 
muarkels quotations are usually met 
with the statement that others are 
selling the same yarns for less. One 
mill is played against another and 
a very small order or a sale of dis- 


‘ tressed yarn at a sacrifice is mag- 


nified and used .as a lever’ to hold 
down prices. 

With 
business upon their books, there is 
no need whatever for being influ- 
enced by stories, most of which are 
ficticious, of low price sales by other 
mills. 

Nor is there any reason to be in- 
flueneed by the statements of the 
Philadelphia reporter of the Daily 
News Record because his allegiance 
to the yarn buyers is two well known 
to give his observation very much 
of a brand of retiability, 

If yarn mills would advance their 
prices. immediately to the basis of 
38 cents for 20/2, that price could 
easily be obtained and in a very 
short time 20/2 would be in demand 
at 40 cents which would be a rea- 
sonable price under present condi- 
Lions. 

With nine weeks business on their 
hooks there is no need to be anxious 
for business or to pay any attention 
to rumors of lower prices accepted 
hy other mills. © 

There are some mill managers 
who would accept 36 cents for 20/2 
even if they knew every other mil! 
on that number was booking busi- 
ness at 38 cents. There is no good 
reason why the carded yarn industry 
should be lead or influenced by the 
sales made by a few weak minded 
men, 


Rumors of Mergers 


HERE are many rumors of large 
consolidations or mergers in the 


textile industry of the South and 


it appears to us that there is reason 
lo anticipate the completion of some 
of the projects. Some of those.sup- 
posed to be interested have made 
complete denials while others talk 
about consolidated selling arrange- 
ments. 

It is a fact that several large or- 


approximately nine weeks 


ganizations of men, assumed to be 
auditors and appraisers, have been 
at work upon the books and at the 
plants of certain large mill groups 
and that no explanation of their 
objectives have been offered. 


Consolidations are being perfected 
in many lines of industry and under 


present conditions it is a profitable 


field for banking syndicates. It is 
reasonable to expect such consoli- 
dations in the textile industry. 


Opposed to Night Work 


ie a statement in the Boston News 
Bureau of Boston, Mass., the 
Mallison - Braided Cord of 
Athens, Ga., Says: 


We have been operating practically fuil 
time all the year, but previous to this time, 
we have operated day and night for two 
years, so our business is off in volume. We 
are not kicking about that, but we would 
like to see some law to prevent operation 
at night. This would help the textile situa- 
tion more than anything we know.. We 
can’t tell about prospects but our com- 
petitors have reduced prices while cotton 
has been advancing two cents a pound. We 
have to meet these prices to hold our trade. 

Our labor is plentiful, because one mill 
in this section was recently burned and 
two others have closed down completely 
but we do not know for how long. Cus- 
tomers are buying conservatively and all 
want goods rushed when they place an 
order. | 


Our view is that there are too many 
cotton mills, unless night-operation is dis- 
continued. We believe any man is foolish 
to put his money into a textile plant until 
there is a bigger field to supply with goods. 


Southern Delivery 


B* a vote of 260 to 45 the New York 
Cotton Exchange has amended 
its by-laws so as to permit delivery 
at sellers option at New York, Nor- 
folk, Charleston, Galveston, Houston 
or New Orleans. 
Thus has ended a fight of more 
than twenty years for an honest 
contract and it is not to the credit 


of the New York Cotton Exchange 
that the change was made only 


when it became certain that a simi- 


lar and possibly a more drastic 
change would be forced upon them 
by the Congress which is soon to 
meet, 

We recall the treatment given the 
late Lewis W. Parker and other cot- 
fon manufacturers, when about 1912 
they had the temerity to attempt to 
accept delivery upon New York 
Cotton Exchange contracts which 
they had purchased. 

The character of the cotton deliv- 
ered to them and the impediments 
placed in the way of delivery vio- 
lated all ethics or codes of ethics 
which have been adopted and recog- 
nized among honest business men. 

We recall an address by the presi- 
dent of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change before the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association at Wash- 
ington, D. C., about 1912, the atti- 
tude of the address being “the cot- 
ton manufacturers be damned.” 

As Southern delivery has now be- 
come a fact, there is, of course, no 
need of remembering the past, but 
none of it is to the credit of the 
New York Cotton Exchange or its 
membership. | 


It appears thaf in addition to 
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adopting Southern delivery also 
made another change which pro- 
vides for limitation of the volume 
of trading by any one individual or 
concern. 

We imagine that it will be diffi- 
cult to enforce this last named pro- 
vision because trading through or 
in the name of other parties will 
doubtless be used as a subterfuge 
but it is nevertheless a wise move. 

When cotton may be received or 
delivered at any one of five South- 
ern ports the price of cotton will be 
very largely influenced by the ac- 
tual price of spot cotton and that 
is as it should be. 

New York cotton futures are in- 
valuable as a medium of hedging or 
sales covering, but the trouble in the 
‘past has been that as each month 


‘came around ficticious values. de- 


veloped by reason of the fact that — 
the party who had bought or sold 
had to deliver or receive the cotton 
in New York. 

As we see it, the Southern deliv- 
ery will increase the use of cotton 
futures and in spite of their twenty 
year fight against same and the sur- 
render only under a threat of Con- 
gressional action, the members of 
the New York Cotton Exchange will 
in time wonder why they ever op- 
posed Southern delivery. | 


From N ew York Also 


Ww notice the following adver- 
lisement in a recent issue of. 
the New York Times: 
WE ARE MOVING OUR 
PLANTS TO THE SOUTH 


We are compelled to sacrifice 
a very profitable lease on a most 
modern building ‘of 100,000 
square feet. We have open for 
lease 68,000 square feet. We 
can prove to interested parties 
that this proposition we have to 
offer will mean a considerable 
saving of operating expense. 
Telephone Greenpoint 8200. 


The Cotton Situation 


HOSE who predicted a crop of 
15,000,000 or above and stuck to 
their estimates throughout the sum- 
mer are now, faced with the fact 
that practically nothing is left upon 
which to base an expectation much 
if any, In excess of 14,000,000 bales. 
In the meantime exports are in- 
creasing and are now 200,000 bales 
above last year and the monthly 
consumption by American mills has 
gone back above 600,000 bales. 

It is reasonably certain that the 
world consumption of American 
cotton will be 15,500,000 for this cot- 
ton year and with a return of pros- 
perity to the industry it could easi- 
ly go above 116,00,000 bales. 
~ This fact indicates that the world 
carryover of American cotton will 
be reduced by from 1,500,000 to 2,- 
000,000 and that the carryover will 
be too small to afford a feeling of 
security, 

The big question of the near fu- 
ture will be the size of the 1929 cot- 
ton acreage and the man who can 
accurately determine that figure is 
the man who will profit most. 
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Personal News 


E. J. Hudson has been promoted 
to assistant overseer weaving at the 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 


W. L. Brown has become master 
mechanic at the Jasper (Ala.) plant 
of the Alabama Mills Company. 


John S. Draper has been elected 
secretary of the new Virginia Maid 
Hosiery Mills, Pulaski, Va. 


John Long has become superin- 
tendent of the Laurel Cotton Mills, 
Laurel, Miss. 


CG. L. Still has been promoted from 
master mechanic to superintendent 
of the Fort Mill Manufacturing 
Company No. 1, Fort Mill, 5. C. 


J. H. Hudgens has become night 
overseer spinning at the Poe Manu- 
facturing Company, Greenville, 8. 
C. 


T. J. Walimer has been elected 
president and treasurer of the new 
Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Pulas- 
ki, Va. 


J. W. Cameron has been appoint- 

ed overseer weaving at the Jasper 
(Ala.) plant of the Alabama Mills 
Company. 


John Williams has become over- 
seer carding at the Jasper (Ala.) 
plant of the Alabama Mills Com- 
pany. | 


J. F. Chalmers has been promot- 
ed from overseer to superintendent 
of the Fort Mill Manufacturing 
Company No. 2, Fort Mill, 8. C. 


W. H. Nims has been promoted to 
assistant, treasurer of the Fort Mill 
Manufacturing Company, Fort Mill, 


S. 


S. R. Cook, for the past ten years 
in charge of the shipping room at 
the Fort Mill Manufacturing Com- 
pany No. 2, Fort Mill, 8. C., -has re- 
signed on account of ill health. 


D. €. Jones has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Patterson Mills 
Company, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., to 
accept a similar position at the 
Chesnee Mills, Chesnee, 8. C. 


R. A. Wood has resigned as as- 
sistant overseer weaving at Dunean 


Mills, Greenville, 8. €., to become — 


overseer weaving at the Watts Mills, 
Laurens, 8. C. 


A. Meikle, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Poe Mills, Greenville, §. 
C., has aecepted a similar position 
at the Patterson Mills Company, 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robt. D. Cole, of 
Newnan, Ga., recently celebrated the 
20th anniversary of their wedding. 
Mr. Cole is vice-president of the 
Newnan and Arnco Mills. 


5S. P. V. Dedmond, who recently 
resigned his position with the Caro- 
‘ina Specialty Company, Charlotte, 
‘0 join the Southern sales forces of 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
spending some time at the 
“rompton & Knowles plants. 


A. M. Hamilton has resigned as 
superintendent of the Chesnee Mills, 
Chesnee, S. C. 


J. P. Epps has resigned as over- 
seer carding at the Gray Manufac- 
turing Company, Gastonia, N. C., and 
accepted a similar position at the 
American Cotton Mills, 
City, N. C. 


VY. D. LePortier has resigned as 
dyer at the Maginnis Cotton Mills, 
New Orleans, La., and accepted a 
similar position at the C. R. Miller 
Manufacturing Company, Waco, 
Texas. — 


W. A. Hunt has resigned as night 
overseer carding at the Langley 
Mills, Langley, 8. €., to become over- 
seer carding and spinning at ‘the 
Aliceville (Ala.) plant of the Ala- 
bama Mills Company. 


A. J. Fitch, works manager of the 
Cumberland plant of the Celanese 
Corporation of America was elected 
a director at the last meeting of the 


board, it was announced recently by 


the Celanese Corporation of Ameri- 


ca. Mr. Fitch has been with the 
Celanese Corporation for many 
years. 


J. M. Gamewell, general manager 
of the Erlanger Mills, Lexington, N. 
C., recently returned from a hunting 
trip in Canada and Alaska. He has 
the distinction of having gone fur- 
ther north than any other American 
hunter has ever done. He bagged 
a grizzly bear, a moose and other 
game. . 


Plans for N. C. Meeting 


The Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of North Carolina will hold 
its winter meeting at the Carolina 
Hotel, Pinehurst, on November 30 
and December 1, according to ‘an 
announcement made by. Hunter 
Marshall, Jr. secretary and treas- 
urer. | 

T. H. Webb, of Concord, is presi- 
dent of the association, and J. H. 
Separk, Gastonia, is first viee-presi- 
dent. 

A golf tournament has been ar- 
ranged for Friday afternoon, No- 
vember 30, as the opening enter- 
tainment feature of the two day 
program. This will be followed by 
a banquet, marking the formal 
opening of the session. Dr. Archie 
Currie, of Davidson College will be 
the main speaker at this banquet. 
President Webb acting as toastmast- 
er, The banquet will be followed by 
dancing Friday night. 

The program for the second day 
of the fall meeting will start with 
a closed session of the executive 
committee, followed by a genrral 
business session, al which commit- 
tee and departmental reports will 
be made, 

Plans have been made for an ex- 
lensive program of entertainment 
for the members of the association 
and their wives, and the two days 
will present a variety of diversions 
for those attending the meeting. 


Bessemer 


AMALIE PRODUCTS 


OLENL 


A product of the SONNEBORN 
Research Laboratories 


ISCRIMINATING knitters of rayon de- 


pend largely on one of the several types 
of RAYOLENE to keep their production up to 
the highest possible standard of quality. 


Recognized as the foremost independent refiners 
of 100% pure Pennsylvania colorless, odorless 
and stainless mineral .oils—the base of our 
RAYOLENE—users are assured of the last 


word as to purity of the mineral oil content. 


Our own 100% Pennsylvania base combined 
with olive oil and neatsfoot oil—the purest of 
each kind obtainable—in blends that conform 
with all modern knitting mill practice, are added 
reasons why rayon knitters as well*as weavers 


_ Of rayon insist on the exclusive use of RAYO- 
LENE. | 


There is a RAYOLENE type that will fill your 
knitting requirements in a highly satisfactory 
manner. Acquaint us with your winding and 
knitting problems, and our expert in your own 
territory will cheerfully make his recommenda- 


tion without any obligation to you. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 


Sales offices and warehouses in principal. textile centers 
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NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Autun, S. €C.—The Pendleton Man- 
ufacturing Company has purchased 
a site of 73 acres for further expan- 
sion of the plant. A large addition 
is under way at this time. 

San Antonio, Tex—The United 
Merchants and Manufacturers, Inc., 
of Boston, of which Homer Loring, 
well known textile man, is president, 
are considering the building of a 
cotton mill here. 

Memphis, Tenn. — The American 
Finishing Company is to consider- 
ably expand its production. Addi- 
tional space has been obtained and 


will be equipped for mercerizing 
and vat dye work. 

Monroe, N. C, The Icemorlee 
Mills were purchased by W. &H. 


Belk and associates, of Charlotte, at 
the receivers’ sale on Monday. The 
bid price was $140,000, which is un- 
derstood to be subjeet to confirma- 
tion by the court. 


Goldville, S. C—Joanna Cotton 
Mills have let contract for a vacuum 
heating system to Poe Piping and 
Heating Company, Greenville. Lock- 
wood-Greene Engineers, Inc., are the 
engineers. 


) 


Asheville, N. CG. — Announcement 


was made by city officials that Al- 
bert Shultz and David Baer, of 
Lansdale, Pa., will build and operate 


what is to be known as the Asheville 
Silk Hosiery Mill. The Pennsylvania 
men are said to own extensive mill 
interests in the East. 


Chattanooga, Tenn,.— Bryan Hos- 
iery Mills now are beginning opera- 
tions. The firm was organized some 
months ago to manufacture full- 
fashioned hosiery... The initial in- 
vestment in mill erection is about 


$100,000, but it is expected the plant 


will be the oc 


warrants. 


enlarged as asion 


Asheville, N. C.—The Beacon Man- 
ufacturing Company operating blan- 
ket factories at Swannanoa, will in- 
crease its plant 50 per cent, it was 
announced, and engineers are on 
hand to go over the expansion plans 
with officials of the company. The 
increase will bring the operating 
force of the firm to around 600. ° 

Leaksville, N. €—Contract has 
been let by the Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Mills Company, manufac- 
turing firm owned by Marshall Field 
interests, for a $100,000 addition to 
the rug weaving mill at Leaksville. 

The new building is to be of three 
stories, concrete and brick construec- 
tion and will provide additional! 
weave room, machine shops, boiler 
house addition and other depart- 
ments. A concrete reservoir is also 
being constructed. The increase is 
seen as a direct result of the splen- 
did season sales in the Karastan 
“mystery” rug, which was placed on 
the market some months ago. 


WE FEATURE 
MILL NAMES 


The Farish Ce ‘omip any 


INCORPORATE 
MILL 
SELLING 
AGENTS 


100 Worth St. 


New York 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


65-69 Leonard St., New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 


RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


_ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
Offer 


Southern Cotton Mills 
Thoroughly Equipped Export Service 
Throughout the World — 


/ INSTALL 


K-A ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 


The far seeing weaving mill executive in- 
stalls K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing that 
money put at interest will yield interest— 
but money invested in K-A will yield ten 
fold. 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 

Real Estate Subdivision and 
Resorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estate and Home Grounds Supervision of Landscape and 

Parks. Playgrounds and Cemeteries Engineering Construction 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Complete Topographic Surveys 


Genera! Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detall Plans 


Lexington, N. — Mountcastle 
Knitting Company is now beginning 
production. Fifty Jacquard knitters 
are at work on the manufacture of 
boys’ sport hose exclusively and 
these will be increased by units of 
90 until the capacity of the present 
three-story building is reached at 
150. After this it is planned to event- 
ually double the size of the building. 


Wadesboro, N. C.—The West Knit- 
ting Corporation, which began oper- 
ations in the early fall, is inereasing 
its production steadily, now averag- 
ing 100 dozen garments a day. The 


enterprise is now employing 80 
operatives and will use more as 


production increases: 


LaFayette, Ga._-The Ross Hosiery 
Mill, which has been operated by its 
owners, Abney & Edge, of LaFayette, 
for several months, has been leased 
by Lon Mavity, of Rossville, who has 
assumed charge of the business. 


Mr. Mavity expects to enlarge the 
plant. He formerly was a foreman 


of the Richmond Hosiery Mill at 
Rossville. 


Durham, N. €.--The Go'den Belt 
Manufacturing Company expects to 
let contract November 26 for a new 
full fashioned silk unit to cost $150,- 
000. The company recently built an 
addition to ifs plant and installed 18 
more full fashioned machines. The 
new addition will further increase 
the equipment. 


Richmond, Va. — The Rockbridge 
Textile Company, a new concern, 
has let contract for the foundation 
work on 3 textile mills to be built 
at Goshen, Craigville and Augusta 
Springs. 

Only meagre information is avail- 
able as to the kind of mills to be 
built and the organization of the new 
company. New England mill men 
are said to be interested, bul their 
names have not been disclosed. 

The foundation contracts were let 
to Allen J. Saville, Inc., of Riehmond. 


Rome, Ga. — American Chatillon 
Corporation, 3938 Seventh avenue, 
New York, are now issuing plans for 
construction of complete mill vil- 
lage consisfing of about 200 houses 
for employees and about 150 for en- 
gineers, managers, foremen, etc., to- 
gether with community center and 
possibly stores; work viscose 
plant proceeding rapidly, founda- 
tion, steel construction, filter plant, 
roads, etc., are complete; installation 
of machinery for viscose plant to 
begin about December 5; acetate 
plant practically completed and in- 
stallation of machinery and equip- 
ment begun. 


Ellenboro, N. €.—The 
Manufacturing Company is having 
instal-ed an electric line from the 
sub-station near the Alexander Mills 
to the mill direct. The present line. 


Ellenboro 
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used by the town and cotton gin, 
will not furnish sufficient power to 
operate the mill and two gins and 


furnish the town adequate power. . 


That is the reason the new line is 
being installed. A heating system is 
also being installed for the new ad- 
dition to the mill. New additional 
looms have been installed and will 
be ready for operation in the next 
two weeks at a cost of $15,000. The 
products of this mill are rayon bed- 
spreads; 450 are turned out each 


day. 


Laurens, 8S. C.—The Pioneer Braid 
Company, which has been idle for 
several weeks, May resume opera- 
tion under new management soon, 
according to information reaching 
here. 

A group of Eastern textile men, 
whose identity was not made public, 
visited Laurens this week and nego- 
tiated with the stockholders here 
with a view to resuming operations 
here. While no arrangement has yet 
been announced, the opinion was 
expressed that the plant probably 
would be started again soon. The 
mill shut down for lack of business 
and probably to undergo a reorgani- 
zation of management and owner- 
ship. 


Greenville, S. €.—Operations have 
started by the Piedmont Print 
Works, it was announced. : 

Virtually all of the macchinery 
has been installed, although it will 
be placed in operation only by de- 
grees. While a portion of the plant 
will be in operation continuously 
after this week, it is planned the 
entire mill will not get going until 
near the close of the year. When 
all of the equipment is in operation, 
the plant will employ 200 persons 
and will have a capacity of 3,000,000 
yards monthly. 

The engraving plant of the print 
works has been in operation for 
some time. The first goods to be 
run through the mill will be from 
the company’s own designs. Later, 


however, the plant will be one of the . 


best print works to be operated in 
the South, it is claimed here. Its 
operation will be watched with in- 
terest by the textile trade as a 
whole. 


Pulaski, Va—Plans have just been 
completed for the organization of 
the Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., which firm.will be incorpor- 


- ated under the Virginia laws at 
300,000. It will be the first com- 


plete full fashioned hosiery mull in 
the State. 

Officers as set forth in the arti- 
ccles of incorporation are: T. J. 
Waliner, Pulaski, president and 
treasurer; Harold Lichton, Philadel- 
phia, vice-president; John S. Draper, 
Pulaski, secretary. These officers, 
with T. C. Coleman, J. F. Wysor, R. 
lL. Beamer, E. W. Calfee and James 


Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Anderson, S. C. 
Mill Supplies 


All Orders Given Prompt and 
Careful Attention 


Miller, all of Pulaski, comprise the 
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directorate. 


It is the plan of the promoters to 


start operations not later 


March 14, 1919. 


Sor Cotton Stock. 
Skein Yarns, Warps. 


‘HURRICANE” Automatic Loop Dryer. ee Rayon 


HOSIERY 


AUTOMATIC DRYERS 
ELECTRIC DRYING FORMS 


CONDITIONING MACHINES VACUUM EXTRACTORS 
THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. | 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Agents: Carolina Specialty Co. Charlotte. NC 


No matter what the load or speed— 
You'll find a Charlotte Leather Belt 
for just that drive. 


Makers of Leather Belting Since 


1894 


Charlotte Leather Belting Company 


302 E. Sixth Street | 
Phone Hemlock 1027 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Long Distance Telephone 9986 


than 
Plans and specifica- 
tions for the building are being pre- 


ufactured a! 


Landscape Service 


Landscape Architects, engineers and tree surgeons. 


and laid out. 


Mill Villages planned 


Large and small estates, home grounds, parks, cemeteries and 


playgrounds laid ont and graded, sown to grass or sodded and landscaped. 
Shade trees, evergreens, blooming shrubs and other ornamental plants furnish- 


ed and planted. Thorough tree survery practiced. 


We come to you at any place. 


All our work is guaranteed. 


Southern Landscape Service 


400 Independence Bidg. 


Phone Hemiock 6477 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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pared by William Steele & Sons Co., 
Philadelphia, and are to be submit- 
ted to bids in about two weeks. The 
first unit will be 88 by 102 feet and 
will be constructed of concrete, 
brick and steel. Machinery, already 
contracted for, will be American- 
built Reading full fashioned ma- 
chines. Buildings and equipment 
will represent an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $210,000. The first unit 
will have a daily output of 300 dozen 
pairs. The mills will give employ- 
ment to 75 to 100 workers, mostly 
men, and provide an annual payroll 
of approximately $100,000. 

The new industry gives Pulaski 
its third hosiery mill. The output 
of the plant will be sold through 
Lichten Bros., New York City, to 
jobbers and large department stores. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Plans for the 
construction of.a plant for the man- 
ufacture of Character Cloth, to be 
cated in Spartanburg, or at some 
point belween this city and Danville, 
Va., are being made by C. H. Deal, 
builder of the Model Mill here, who 
recently returned from Korea, where 
he has been connected with the In- 
dustrial Missions of the Methodist 
Church, South, operated under the 
direction of the Foreign Mission 
Board. 

plant, according to the state-. 
ment of Mr. Deal, would cost ap- 
proximately $100,000. He would 
prefer to construct his. plant in 
Spartanburg, he said, in the vicinity 
of the Textile Industrial Institute, 
Where students of the institution 
could be used in the manufacture 
of the product. Until definite steps 


are taken toward the establishment 


of a plant in the South, Mr. Deal 
will have the cloth he designed man- 
another mill. It will 
be put on the market as soon as the 
first output is received, which, he 
Says, will be in the immediate fu- 
ture. Meanwhile he is planning to 
finance the new project. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Read in more than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion : 


BALING PRESS” 


Aunckle Joint 
60 to 500 
Tons Pressure 
Motor Drive 
Self Contained 
Can be set 


anywhere you can 
run a wire 


Hydraulic, 50 to 
300 tons pres- 
sure, any size to 
suit your. re- 
quirements, 

us tell you 
more about them. Established 1873 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., 1». 
367 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
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OFFICES: 


110 East 42nd St. 
New York City 


SIZING 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


SOFTENING 


FINISHING 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


Ww. C. GIBSON, Atlanta, Ga. 
‘Georgia and Alabama Representative. 


JACK WILKINS, Greenville, 8. C., 
South Carolina Representative 


WEIGHTING 


Many years practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. Our 
Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING Co. 
Quality 


in all our compounds for 


WORKS: 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cicero, Ill. 


Boil-off Oil 


Soluble Oils 
50 %-75% 


Rayon Sizings 


World Cotton Supply 


Washington—The prospective to- 
tal supply of American cotton in the 
world this season remains about 4,- 
500,000 bales below that of last, the 
Department of Agriculture again 
emphasized in its November agricul- 
tural price situation report. 

Reiteration of this statement, made 
originally two months ago, would 
indicate that prices are regarded as 
too low by department economists, 
who, however, are forbidden by law 
lo express an. opinion on price 


{frends in cotton since the forecast 


in September, 1927, that prices were 
due to decline. 

In the cotton seetion of its report, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics sums up the situation in these 
terms: 

“The November 8 forecast of pro- 
duction by the Crop Reporting Board 
was. 14,153,000 bales, or an increase 
af 140,000 bales over the foreeast of 
October 8. Comparing the November 
lorecast with the production last 


year of 12,955,000 bales, it is observed 


that present prospects indicate an 
increase of 1,178,000 bales over the 
production in 1927. As pointed out 
in previous months, however, the 
world carry-over on August 1, 1927, 
was 7.8 million bales, whereas this 
year Hester and Garside estimate it 
to be slightly under 5.1 million bales 
on August 1, 1928, making a decrease 
in the carry-over of 2.7. muallion 
bales. 

“Total supply, therefore, appears 
to be approximately 1.5 million bales 
under that of a year ago, and only 
3.8 milion bales over last -year’s 
world consumption, as. reported by 
the international federation. 

“Exports of lint eotton were low 
at the beginning of the season, but 
rose sharply and during September 
were 190,000 bales higher than those 
of the year previous. The high rate 


has been maintained, and for Octo- 


ber they were 1,240,702 bales, eom- 
pared with 1,113,018 for October, 
1927. For the season to November 
i, exports total 248,000 bales more 


than last year. Despite the increase 
in exports, stocks in European ports 
and afloat for Europe on November 
2 were 514,000 bales less than on the 
corresponding date last year.” 


Work on Enka Plant 


Asheville; N. C-—With erection of 
the giant steel skeleton of the $10,- 
000,000 plant of the American Enka 
Corporation seheduled to start this 
week, officials of the eorporation 
will meet in Ashevi'le within the 
next few days to discuss progress 
that has been made on the project 
and plan for additional features of 
the eonstruction program. 

Dr. A. J. L. Mortiz, vice-president 
of the corporation, who is actively 
in charge of the plant, will return to 
Asheville early in the week with his 
family fo assume control of the 
work of the Enka interests: while 
J. M. Van den Boseh, who has been 
supervising construction for the 
Enka Corporation, will return to 
Holland December 1. J. W. Lubber- 


hausen, who has been altending to 
acquisition of operating machinery, 
also will return to Asheville this 
week. Dr. Mortiz has been in Hol- 
land for some weeks to confer with 
Dr. Jaeques C- Hartogs, president 
of the parent corporation, the Enka 
Artificial Silk Company. 


Work on the great plant now is 
being rushed forward with ail pos- 
sible speed. Approximately 606) 
workers are now emp'oyed and ad- 
ditional men are being employed 
daily. A crew of more than 1,000 
will be al work on the plant by 
Christmas. Work is being carried 
on night and day. H. K. Ferguson 
& Co., are the general contractors. 

Piling, it was announced Satur- 
day, now has progressed to a point 
where steel] work can be started at 
once. The steel. was snipped lo 
Asheville November 15. The base- 
ment and foundations of some of the 
buildings already are practically 
completed. More than 5,600 tons of 
structural steel will be used for 
the construction work. 
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1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
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WE HAVE BEEN 


FOR 45 YEARS 


MERIT COUNTS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


“HIGH GRADE” 


DALLAS, TEX. 


BOBBINS-SPOOLS-SHUTTLES 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


GREENVILLE, &. Cc, 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 


MAKING USED OUR 
HIGH GRADE AUTOMATIC LOOM 

a TT DAVID M, BROWN, Pres. for GEO. G. BROWN, Treas. SHUTTLES 
YOU SHOULD DO SO 


THERE ARE NONE 
BETTER ON THE 
MARKET 


GRIFFIN, GA. 
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The bed of Hominy creek has 
been changed fiow to parallel the 
Southern Railway fracks and a tem- 
porary road has been built in from 
Highway No. 10 to the new general 
offices of the engineers and conirac- 
tors. 

The contractors announced Satur- 
day that it is now planned to build 
20,000. feet of railway sidings instead 
of the 10,000 feet originally an; 
nounced. This work will be done 
for the Enka Corporation by the H. 
K. Ferguson Company. 


Chambray Group Meets 


Greensboro, N. C.—It is advisable 
that the curtailment of 27 per cent 
which has been a schedule in cham- 
bray production since January be 
indefinite-y maintained, according to 
individuals in a group of manufac- 
turers representing 20 chambray 
plants in North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Virginia, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. They were here at a meeting 
of the chambray group of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute. - 

It was an executive session with 
Walker D. Hines, president of the 
Institute, in the chair. Before leav- 
ing to head other group meetings in 
South Carolina and Georgia, Mr. 
Hines declared: “The discussion was 
very general, dealing with costs, 
simplification of constructions man- 


ufactured, and relation of produc- 


tion to demand. It was agreed that 
additional and more detailed  cest 
studies will be made and that the 
Institute will call for further cost 
information.” 


While members of the group said 
they would go ahead with the cur- 
tailment program, it was stressed 
that such action was not by group 
vote, but was simply individual de- 
cisions on the part of the various 
mill operators. | 


Curtailment in chambrays has not 
meant a loss in production to some 
mills, it was said. Machines have 
been diverted to other fabrics and 
operations have been maintained at 
normal levels. 


Draper Corp. to Have 
Spartanburg Branch 


The Draper Corporation, of Hope- 
dale, Mass., one of the largest man- 
ufacturers of textile loom machinery 
in the world, will establish a supply 
depot in Spartanburg. 

No financial figures were announc- 
ed regarding the structure or the 
property. 

Construction will begin in about 
two weeks, as soon as the J. E. Sir- 
rine Company, the engineers, award 
contracts, according to officials. 
Bids for the project will be received 
jn about a week, it is announced. 
The plans are not quite comp-ete, it 
is reported. 

The large warehouse will be 
erected on a plot of about 30 acres 
between the Southern’ Railway’s 
double-tracked main line and the 
Spartanburg- Wellford surface treat- 
ed highway. The road to the fer- 
tilizer factory is eastern boundary 
of the land. The building will have 
50,000 square feet of floor space and 
will be two stories. If the space Is 


equa.ly divided, the depot will cover 


will 
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more than half an acre. The build- 
ing will be of brick with steel beams 
holding both floors. 


Sidings will be built to the South- 


ern and Piedmont and Northern 
Railways. These tracks will touch 


covered platforms and all loading 
and unloading will be handled with 
ease, engineers point out. Platforms 
will be built on both sides on each 
end of the structure, so trucks, as 
well as railway cars, may be served. 

Besides the depot, ten houses for 
employees will be built on the prop- 
erty. These homes will be modern 
structures, offering all conveniences. 
Just how many people wi.l be em- 
ployed in the handling of the sup- 
plies has not been announced. 

The depot here will handle all 
Draper products and parts and will 
distribute in South and North Caro- 
lina and surrounding territory. In 
fact all places more convenient to 
Spartanburg than Atlanta, where 
Draper has a similar depot, will be 
served through this city’s distribut- 
ing house, it is announced. 

Further details of the building are 
that a monitor will run the full 
length of the roof two elevators will 
be employed in the handling of the 
wares; shelves and bins for storage 
will be on both floors; special light- 
ing system and a sprinkler system 
as fire protection; and that the 
brick walls of the large structure 
be covered with ornamental 
terra cotta. 


Of Interest to Textile 
Operators 


(Gastonia Gazette) 

David Clark, editor of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, in an illumi- 
nating and enlightening address be- 
fore the Clover Community Club last 
night, spoke two or three vital 
truths about the textile industry 
which deserve particular emphasis. 

He urged the people of the South 
not tu he fooled into putting a big 
pile of incvey into cotton mill pro- 
jects headea by professional “pro- 
moters’ who come to chambers of 
commerce and civic bodies with 
dazzling promises of big profits and 
cheap plants brought down from 
New England. In the majority of 
cases, this machinery is worn out 
and nearly worth-ess and the mill 
operating it will never run at a 
profit. 

Next, he declared that the cotton 
mill owner can not stand prosperity. 
Let the mills begin to realize little 
profit and they all turn to running 
at full capacily, day and night. Re- 
sult: the market is swamped and 
glutted and the bottom drops out of 
prices again. 

Again, the center of the world’s 
greatest textile development is to 
be in the South. He traced the tex- 
tile industry from England and Ire- 
land to New England and thence to 
the South. Native Southern labor, 
by virtue of tradition and inheri- 
lance, is the best labor in the world. 

Living conditions in the South are 
the greatest reason for the migra- 
Lion of the textile business this way, 
not work hours or child labor laws, 
for the two latter are practically 
the same in both sections. 


- -~ 


Industrial Cleaning Me 


two advantages 


HEN Oakite is used in the kier boil 
formula for boiling off cotton raw 
stock, its powerful cleaning action helps 
remove dirt, oil and other impurities and 


helps produce softer, finer feeling goods. 


And where direct dyes are used in dyeing 
raw stock, Oakite added to the dye bath 
makes for more complete and even pene- 
tration of the dye, so producing a product 
that is brighter and more uniform. 


For details concerning application of Oakite 
to your dye-room problems, or for process- 
ing cotton or other goods, our Technical 
Department is at your service. Or write 
for booklet outlining the various uses of 
Oakite in the textile mills. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 38 Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y., Allentown, Pa., Altoona, Pa., *Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Birmingham, Ala., *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brookyin, N. Y., Buffalo, 
*Caniden, N. J., Canton, O., Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
*Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, O., *Dallas, *Daven- 
port, *Dayton, O., Decatur, lL, *Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, 
Erie, Pa., Fall River, Mass., Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., *Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa., Hartfo.d, *Houston, Tex., Indiana- 
polis, *Jacksonville, Fla., *Kansas City, Mo., *lLos Angeles, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Madison, Wis., *Memphis, Tenn., *Milwaukee, *Minne- 
apolis, *Moline, lll, *Montreal, Newark, N. J., Newburg, N. Y.. 
New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal., *Omaha, Neb., Oshkosh, 
Wis., *Philadelphia, Phoenix, Ariz., *Pittsburgh, Pleasantville, 
N. Y., Portland, Me., *Portland, Ore., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Providence, Reading, Pa., Richmond, Va., *Rochester. 
N. Y., Roekford, lL, *Rock Island, Sacremento, 
*San Francisco, *Seattle, *St. Louis, *St. Paul, 
South Bend, Ind., Springfield, Mass., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., *Toledo, *Toronto, Tren- 
ton, *Tulsa, Okla., Utica, N.. Y., 
*Vancouver, B. C., Waterbury, 
Conn., Wichita, Kan., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 
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Essential Factors in 
Compensation Insurance 
(Continued from Page 12) 


ease there are no dependents, burial 
expenses to the amount of $100.00 
are allowed. In case of permanent 
total disability {to employee 50 per 
cent of wages for 400 weeks are ai- 
lowed with a maximum of $15.00 per 
week or a minimum of $5.00 or ac- 
tual wages, and in no case are the 
total benefits. to exeeed $5.000.00-. 

In case of -temporary total dis- 
ebility 50 per cent of wages for not 
over 300 weeks with the same maxi- 
mum and minimum. 

In case of partial disability 50 per 
eent of wages lost for not:over 300 
weeks with the same limits. For 
specified injuries 50 per cent of 
wages for fixed periods, the others 
proportionale with the same limits. 

In Texas, in the event of acci- 
dental death of employee having de- 
pendents, the benefits accruing are 
60 per cent of wages for 360 weeks 
with a maximum of 20 weeks and 
a: minimum of $7.00. In case there 
are no dependents, the expense of 
the last sickness and funeral ex- 
penses in the amount of $100.00 are 
allowed, 

In case of permanent total dis- 
ability and also temporary total dis- 
bility 60 per cent of Wages are al- 
‘Jowed during disability for not over 
401 weeks, with the limits mentioned 
in the above paragraph. 

In case of partial digability 60 per 
cent of wages lost for not over 300 
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weeks with a weekly limit as indi- 
cated above. 

For specified injuries for a fixed 
period in lieu of all other compen- 
sation; proportionate for others in- 
cluding disfigurement with the same 
limits. 

In Virginia in the event of acci- 
dental death of employee haying de- 
pendents, burial expeneses to the 
amount of $400.00 and 50 per cent 
of wages for 300 weeks are allowed 
with the provision thal a maximum 
of $12.00 per week and a minimum 
of $6.00 per week shall be the limits, 
and in no case shall the total bene- 
fits exceed $4,500.00. In the event 
there are no dependents, burial ex- 
penses to fhe amount of $150.00 are 
allowed. 

For permanent total disability and 
for temporary total disability 50 per 
cent of wages for not over 500 weeks 
are allowed with the limits above 
stated, and with the same total bene- 
fit. 

In case of partial disability 50 per 
cent of wages lost for not over 300 
weeks, with the limits indicated 
above; for specified injuries 50 per 
cent of injuries for fixed periods 
with the same limits; for disfigure- 
ment compensation can be bourne 
for not over sixty weeks. 

Medical and Surgical Aid 

In Alabama the law provides rea- 
sonable medical and surgical ser- 
vices for 60 days with a minimum of 
$100.00; the charges being limited to 
prevailing rates. 

In Georgia the law provides for 


peasonable 


necessary medical attention of not 
more than 30 days with a maximum 
charge of $100.00, charges limited to 
those for other persons of like 
standing. Continued treatment may 
be offered, and must be accepted 
unless the commission orders other- 
wise; special provisions for surgi- 
eal operations for hernia. 

In Louisiana the law provides for 
medical, surgical and 
hospital service at a cost of not ex- 
ceeding $250.00; charges governed 
by workman’s station. 

In Texas the law provides for 
reasonable medical and _ hospital 
service for four weeks: two addi- 
tional weeks are allowed in cases 
requiring hospital confinement: 
charges limited to prevailing rate. 

In Tennessee the law provides for 
reasonable medical, surgical and 
hospital service for thirty days, or 
longer, at the option of the employ- 
er, with a maximum of $100.00. 

In Virginia the law. provides for 
necessary medical, surgical, hospi- 
tal service for 60 days or longer, al 
the option of the employer. The 
employee must accept such services 


unless otherwise ordered by the 
commission. 
Time for Notice and Claim 
In Alabama the time for notice 


and claim for compensation insur- 
ance must be given to the employ- 
er within five days, and there will 
be no compensation allowed if after 
ninety days. 

In Georgia notice of, accident 
must be given’immediately and right 
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to benefit is barred after thirty days 
unless reasonable excuse, and em- 
ployer shown not to be prejudiced 
by delay. 

In Louisiana notice must be given 
within six months; proceedings 
must be begun within a year. 

In Tennessee notice of accident 
must be made as soon as possible, 
barred after thirty days, unless rea- 
sonable cause is shown for delay. 

In Texas notice must be given in 


thirty days, however, it may be 
claimed under certain condilions 


within six months. 
In Virginia notice must be given 
within thirty days. 
However, under 


certain condi- 


‘tions, claims may be filed within 


one year in Alabama, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee and Virignia. 


How Administered 
In Alabama if is determined by 
the eourts and there is limited: 


supervision by the Compensation 
Commissioner. | 

In Georgia it is determined by an 
industrial commission. 

In Louisiana it is determined | 
the courts. | 

In Tennessee it is determined by 
the courts under the supervision of 
the Depariment of Labor. 

In Texas it is determined by the 
Industrial Aceident Board. 

In Virginia it is determined by an 
industrial commission. 

Accident. Reports Required 

In Alabama all electing employ- 
ers must report all accidents of over 
two weeks disability to compensa- 


y 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins 
to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own special point hardened 


lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


44-4 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
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tion commissioner within fifteen 
days, supplemental report after 
sixty days, or upon termination of 
disability. 

In Georgia assenting employers 
must report within ten days ali ac- 
cidents causing disability for seven 
days, or requiring medical and sur- 
gical aid; supplemental reports 
must be rendered upon termination 
of disability. 

In Louisiana no provision is made 
as {fo how accidents shall be report- 
ed. 

In Tennessee 
operator's State 
all accidents to 
Labor. 

In Texas all employers must re- 
port all accidents of more than one 
day's disability to the board within 
eight days; supplemental reports 
after six days, or upon termination 
of disability. 

In Virginia all employers must 
report all injuries.of one 
week’s disability to commissioner 
within ten days, and must send in 
supplemental - report after sixty 
days, or upon termination of dis- 
abDliity. 


subseribers to coal 
fund must report 
Commissioner of 


N. Y. Exchange Has New 
Futures Contract 


NEW form of cotton future con- 
traci, making optional delivery 
of the cotton at New, York, Norfolk, 
Charteston, Galveston, Houston. or 
New Orleans, creating a committee 
of control, and providing for limi- 
tation of the volume of trading by 
any one individual or concern, con- 
lained in amendments to the by- 
laws and rules of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, was finally adopt- 
ed Friday through vote by ballot. 
The New Contract 
As adopted, the form of the New 
York Cotton Exchange contract will 
be as follows: 


NeW 
“A. B. of the County and State of 
New York have this day (sold) 


(bought) and agreed to (deliver to) 
(receive from) C. D. of the same 
place -50,000 pounds in. about 100 
square bales of cotton, growth of 
the United States, at the price of 

cents per pound for middling, 
wilh additions or deductions for 
other grades in accordance with the 
provisions of the United States Cot- 
ton Futures Act, Section 6, and al- 
iowance for staple premium, deliv- 
erable from licensed warehouse in 
the ports of New York, Norfo'k, 
Charleston, Galveston, Houston. or 
New Orleans, between the first and 
last delivery days of inclu- 
sive, the delivery wilhin such time 


tobe at option in one ware-_ 


house, upon notice to buyer, as pro- 
vided by the by-laws and rules of 
the New York Cotton Exchange. The 
‘otton dealt with herein or deliver- 
ed hereunder shall be of, or within, 
{he grades for which standards are 
established by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, except cotton prohibit- 
ed from being delivered on a con- 
lract by the -fifth sub-division of 
Section 5 of the United States Cotton 
Futures Oct, and shall be of no 
other grade or grades, and shall be 
subject to New York Cotton Ex- 
change inspection. 
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“Either party may call for a mar- 
gin, as the variations of the market 
or like deliveries may warrant, 
which margin shall be kept good. 

“This contract is made in view of, 
and in all respects subject to the 
regulations made pursuant to said 
United States Cotton Futures Act 
and to the by-laws and rules of the 
New York Cotton Exchange nof in 
conflict with said Act or said regu- 
lations. 

“Subject to United States Cotton 
Futures Act, Section 5. 

Provision is made in the amend- 
ments for the forwarding of con- 
tract documents to outside ports, 


for the licensing of warehouses at 


them, for a differential of 35 points, 
or $1.75 a bale, to be deducted from 
the invoice price when delivery is 
made at such: outside ports, with 
clause making such differential 
flexible by giving the board of man- 
agers discretion to raise or lower it, 
after proper notice to the member- 
ship. 
Control Committee 

The control committee is to be 
composed of the members of the ex- 
change appointed annually by the 
board of managers, but not members 
of the board. The committee has 
power to direct the treasurer of the 
Clearing Association fo require each 
carrying member to report the 
names and interests in any desig- 
nated position of all clients, as well 
as his own position, etc. 


The committee shall have the 
power to summon any member of 
the exchange, together with any 


records, for the purpose of investi- 
gation, and if they should find an 
undue congestion in any one posi- 
tion not in violation of the by-laws 
or-rules of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, they shall endeavor to 
bring about a correction thereof, 
failing which they shall report the 
situation to the board of managers. 

In the event: of an interest under 
investigation being found to have 
violated the by-laws or rules of the 
exchange, the committee shall so re- 
port the board of managers, whose 
decision in the case shall be final, 
after giving the interest and (or) in- 
terests under investigations an op- 
portunity to be heard. 

Detrimental Acts. 

Among acts specifically enumerat- 
ed as detrimenal, and apparently de- 
signed to indicate to the committee 
the character if not the whole 


scope of its jurisdiction, are the fol- 


lowing: 

contract delivery point of the ex- 
change at an obvious loss for the 
purpose of artificially influencing 
prices. 

* "to ship cotton from one 
designated delivery point of the ex- 
change to another designated deliv- 
ery point of the exchange for the 
purpose of artificially influencing 
prices. 

Ship. cotton. to. one 
designated New York contract de- 
livery poimt at a loss as compared 
{o delivering at some other designat- 
ed New York contract delivery point 
for the purpose of artificially influ- 
encing prices. 

*..for any member to. re- 
fuse or neglect to liquidate holdings 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 
We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and overseers 


of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed blank and 
send it to us. 


OF 
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Recent changes................ 


Cotton Bleaching 


Solozone—Kier Bleach 
8 hours (grey to finish) 

Fool—proof 
Low cost. 

send us a ton to prove it. 

All the peroxide 

A permanent white, 

No loss of tensile strength, 

No Yellowing, 


No increase in cost, 


“he 
ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO 


713 Sixth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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AN OPPORTUNIST. 


“What is an opportunist?” 

“One who meets the woif at 
door and appears the next day 
fur coat.” 


the 
in a 


DEFINING IT EXACTLY 

She—“Marriage is a pottery.” 
He—“You mean lottery, dear?” 
“NO, 
making family jars.” 


I mean poitery—a place fo. 


of a client that are in excess of the 
permilled iimit, when so ordered by 
the control committe and (or) the 
board of managers.” 


Volume Limit 


Control for the first time is assum- 
ed of trading volume in the follow- 
ing way: “The interest in. futures 
contracts for delivery in any 
month of any individual, firm or 
corporation, and his or its affilia- 
lions shall not exceed the limit pre- 
scribed by the board of managers, 
but this limit shall not apply to an 
interest in any one month wholly 
composed of hedges against the pur- 
chase or sale of spot or eash cotton. 
When in the judgment of the board 
of managers the hedging transac- 
tions of any individual, firm or cor- 
poration, and his or its affiliations 
are of such volume as to unduly 
affeet or endanger the normal pari- 
lies between months or market, or 
for any other valid reason, the board 
of managers may prescribe a limit 
in respect to the interest in futures 
contracts which shall inelude such 
hedging transactions. 

“Such limitation shall be general 
in its application and uniformly ap- 
plicable to all individuals, firms and 
or) corporations dealing con- 
tracts on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. | 

“The maximum interest in fu- 
tures contracts that may be held in 
any one month shall be preseribed 
at any time by the board of mapn- 
agers at its discretion but meetings 
to consider this limitation shal! be 
held each month from July to De- 
cember, inclusive, with'n five days 


’ after the publication by the Denpart- 


ment of 
condition 
months. 


Agriculture of acreage and 
reports during said 


When Effective 


None of the amendments provides 
for a date when they shall become 
effective, nor do they make refer- 
ence to the disposition of subsisting 
futures contracts at that time. Un- 
der usual procedure the amend- 
ments will become operative at such 
lime as may be designated by the 
hoard of managers. That time will 
most likely be January 1. In its re- 
port bringing down the tenor of 
of fifteen recommended that trading 


these amendments, the committee 
in the new contract be started in 
January, but only for October, No- 
vember and December, 1929, deliv- 
eries, and stated that “The active 
old contract deliveries will, of 
course, be January, March, May, 
July, October and December.” Thus 
there will be for these two months 
only, two concurrent contracts, the 


old and new, the 


pointed out. 


as committee 


(Yorkville Enquirer) 


Terse, illuminating and pregnant 
sentences punctuated the address by 
David Clark to the Clover Commu- 
nity Club last night, which was an 
analysis of the textile industry as 
keen as it was. deep and as precise 


as it was broad in seope. Mr. Clark 
is editor of the Southern Textile 


Bulletin, published at Charlotte and 
circulated throughout the cotton in- 
dustry. 


one 


Proximity Print Works, 


mills, 


operations, 
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Ruby Mills Elect Officers 


Gastonia, N. C—The stockholders 
and directors of the Ruby Cotton 
Mills, Inc., at their annual meeting 
recently, elected officers and direc- 
tors. The directors for the fiscal 
year were elected by the stockhold- 
ers as follows: Fred L. Smyre, J. 
Lee Robinson, Thomas Lee Wilson, 
Arthur C. Jones and Mrs. Nell Smyre 


Says Mills Face Dilemma 


Greensboro, N. C. “Mills must 
operate either so as to sell cloth 
cheaper or suspend operation,” the 
Textorian, weekly paper of the 
Revolution 
and White Oak Cotton 


Cotton Mill, 
its issue of No- 


Mills, declared in 
vember 16. 

The article follows: | 

“An ultimatum has been delivered 
to the éxecutives and managers of 
cotton mills. They have been most 
effectively warned that their ability 
to continue to operate will depend 
entirely upon their ability to meet 
the prices of their many competi- 
tors. 


“Competition has given the cotton 
goods buyer a position of advantage. 
He invariably places his business 
with the underselling mills, and by 
virtue of the fact that some mills 
ean afford to undersell the average 
the buyers are getting their 
goods cheaper and these mills are 
getting the orders. 

“The average mills are in difficult 


position. They are anxious to meet 
the prices of their competitors, but 
they find their cost prices either 


equal to or higher than the market 
sales prices. Certainly they cannot 
afford to continue under such con- 
ditions. The mills now enjoying a 
[trade advantage having materially 
reduced their manufacturing cost. 

“Mills must either reduce. their 
manufacturing cost or suspend 
The former calls for 
the modernization of machinery 
processes and a readjustment of 
machinery operations. The latter 
means an enormous loss to the 
stockholders and unemployment for 
the emp oyees. 

“The far sighted executives are 
modernizing their plants. They are: 
discarding their antiquated machin- 
ery and are buying modern equip- 
ment throughout. They are finding 
it necessary to change their methods 
of operation. In the weave room 


the multiple loom system enables a 


mill to weave colth at a lower cost 
and still maintain their wage scale. 
In other words, they are lowering 
their manufacturing cost. without 
having to make undesirable wage 
cuts. What is true in the weave 
room applies throughout the mill. 
“In the readjustment necessary to 
place a cotton mill on a profit-mak- 
ing basis, employes and employers 
are called upon to adapt themselves 
to the new order of manutacturing. 
They are fighting the same battle- 
the battle against shut-downs. 
Short time and unemployment. 
They aré using strategy and will 
win by exercising their combined 
efforts in modernizing their indus- 
try. 


| 


2 
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The Mill Laboratory 


(Continued from Page 6) 


ized upon the properties and com- 
position of the various textile fibers 
and the chemicals, including dyes, 
_which are used in their pleaching, 
“dyeing, finishing and printing. He 
must be well posted as to the chem1- 
eal reaction which takes place be- 
tween the chemicals and dyes and 
the textile materials which are com- 
monly used in the industry. He 
should know more or less about the 
dyeing and processing, but should 
not be expected to run a dyehouse 
or processing plant. 

A dyer does not necessarily have 
a knowledge of chemistry, bul 
chemical knowledge is an asset. He 
must have a broad experience in the 
application of dyes and is well skill- 
ed in manipulative technique and 
in color matching. 

The textile colorist, according to 
Professor Olney, is one with a 
broader experience and knowledge 
than either the dyer or the textile 
chemist. He must be fundamentally 
a well-trained chemist, and has 
made a thorough study of dyes, both 
as to composition and properties 
and has had sufficient experience 
with their use to be able to direcl 
their application on a large scale 
and, if necessary, to take complete 
charge of the operation. He migh! 
not be as skilled a quantitative 
manipulator as the chemist, but his 
training and experience should 
make him more able to visualize the 
combined chemical and. physica! 
mechanism of the processes of 
bleaching, dyeing, printing and fin- 
ishing: 

And now we have our choice of 
personnel for the laboratory. Why 
not under the supervision of a tex- 
tile colorist? A man of this type, 
according to Professor Olney’s 
specifications, should easily run any 
mill laboratory. Routine testing 
of dyestuffs can be handled by a 
person with verv little experience; 
filing of records and samples by one 
with even less experience. But the 
quantitative chemist and the super- 
visor should be experts and should 
be paid accordingly. One require- 
ment Professor Olney left out for 
the textile colorist was that gift call- 
ed diplomacy. And a diplomatic 


laboratory director will find his. 


path much easier. 

The plan as given is best perhaps 
for larger mills. But no mill is too 
small but that a laboratory can pay 
and the only change necessary is to 
suil. the laboratory as fo personne! 
and equipment according to the 
amount of work to be done. 

And yet there is another factor 
that must be considered in the oper- 
ation of the successful laboratory, 
and that is co-operation. The lab- 
oratory must receive the complete 
co-operation of the purchasing de- 
partment, the sales department and 
every department in the plant. In 
turn it should render any co-opera- 
tive aid to these same groups. With- 
out this thing called co-operation 
the energy and work of the labora- 
tory are stifled and few real savings 
can result from its findings. 

The Pacific Mills have perhaps ac- 
complished as much as any single 
group in their use and development 
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of laboratories. Let us see whal 
Edwin Farnum Greene, until recent- 
ly connected with them, said about 
their work. Said Mr. Greene: “We 
paid out money on laboratories for 
three years before money began to 
come in; and then one improvement 
padi all ‘the expenses, and other im- 
provements followed.” He continues: 
“Bridging the gap between scientific 
and practical men is always one ot 
the problems of research. The most 
important value of our research is 
that it has taught, and is still teach- 
ing, overseers, foremen, superin- 
tendéents and main operatives to de- 
velop accurate methods of observa- 
tion and analysis. Therefore in ad- 
dition to immediate visible savings 
we have made a fundamental invest- 
ment which cannot but bring great 


returns in the future.” 


Lawrence Praises Textile 
Research 


Boston.—Research in the knil 
goods and cotton goods industry has 
been stimulating and valuable be- 
yond measure for New England, 
John §$. Lawrence, president, in- 
formed members of the New Eng- 
land Council at its meeting in the 
Statler building. 

The, present studies under the 
auspices of the New England Knit 
Goods Association Mr. Lawrence 
termed “unique among trade asso- 
ciations.” 


With reference to the textile in- 
dustry, Mr. Lawrence said: 

“The Council made for demonstra- 
tion research studies in three im- 
portant New England industries, 
shoes, knit goods and cotton dress 
goods. The researches of these in- 
dustries have been stimulating and 
valuable almost beyond measure, 
while other activities of the re- 
search committee have resulted in 
a great increase in the use of re- 
search methods. by our industries, 
from which both they and New 
England will greatly benefit. 

“Similarly the marketing study of 
knitted underwear and hosiery made 
by the research committee has re- 
sulted in tangible evidence of the 
council’s service to New England 
Industries. The problems of the in- 


dustry, which are peculiar to New’ 


England, were disclosed so forcibly 
that this year there was formed the 
New England Knit Goods Associa- 
tion. It is unique in trade associa- 
lions in that its program of activi- 
ties is almost entirely devoted to 
joint research undertaken for the 
purpose of solving the mutual prob- 
lems of the industry. 

“The council found that 19.89 per 
cent of New England production 
was Classed as textiles—cotton, wool 
and silk. Cotton and wool produc- 
tions were not wholly New England 
problems, and members of the coun- 
cil early encouraged the formation 
of the Cotton Textile Institute. 
where the ablest brains of the in- 
dustry were pooled, and more lately 
of the Wool Institute. These or- 
ganizations are doing magnificent 
work. These industries are passing 
through great economic changes, 
adapting themselves to new public 
demands, to new marketing meth- 
ods, to new requirements. 
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Moreland Size, Inc. 


‘The Warps Best Friend’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 


Hstablished 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bldg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


S.C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


SOFTEST 


And Most Level Dyeing On Silk, 
Rayon, Cotton And Mixtures 


DYERSOL 


| 


ABOEINIA 


M. FAILOR 


NEUTRASOL PRropucrs Corp. 


“41 ROW NEW YorK, N. Y. 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, alno Dixon's Patent. Round Head Stirrup 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. 1. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, 


Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 


MODEL J 
Cuts in. Letters 
¢ Lines—Any Length 


Bradley Stencil Machines 
Cut 


N USE 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL : 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS]. 
ROUND gots HORIZONTAL 


Mark Your shipme 


ODELS 
= Right—Buy a 


A. J, BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


106 Beekman St. 


Bradley 
Oli Stencil Board 
Bradiey’s 
Two-in-One 
Stencil ink 


The Bradie 
Ball Stencil P 


Shippers’ Supplies 
Write for Samples 
and Prices 


CUT GEARS 


FERGUSON GEAR COMPANY 


CHAIN DRIVES 


BEVEL SPUR SPIRAL WORM SPROCKETS 


RAWHIDE BAKELITE AND HARDENED STEEL PINIONS 
Member American Gear Manufacturers Association 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Heddles 
| New York 
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BEFORE 


W inter (Comes 


make your 
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In many localities the need for. 
protection increases during the 
Winter season. Light-fingered 
floaters concentrate in indus- 
trial areas. You can still pro- 
vide positive protection for your 
property with a PAGE Chain 
Link Fence, either steel gal- 
vanized after weaving or 
Copperweld fabric. .-PAGE pro- 
vides a definite boundary line 
for property and ends trespass- 
ing. 


Estimates Furnished 


We maintain complete stocks of 
rugged PAGE Fence, heavily 
galvanized after weaving—gal- 
vanized fittings give long ser- 
vice; too. Trained crews assure 
prompt, correct installation. 
Write or phone for a represen- 
tative to-submit plans and esti- 
mates. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 

1411 S. Mint St. P. 0. Box 412 


CHAIN LINK 


and 
ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 


Americas first wire fence «since 1883 
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Public Responsibilities Of 
Business 
(Continued from Page 5) 


sibilities depends in no small meas- 
ure upon the courage of its organi- 
zations and the vision of its press. 
The organization is the business 
forum: the business senate. Here 
business canvasses and clarifies its 
opinion and arrives at its decisions. 
The business press—if it fully meas- 
ures up to its opportunity—is the 
“euide, philosopher and friend,’ 
valued in counsel, because il is as 
free to caution and to admonish as 
to approve and acclaim. 

Let me-elaborate that idea. Ll am 
a thorough believer both in business 
organization and in the business 
press. Both are potent allies of busi- 
ness and industry. But let me say 
that the busines should not 
content itself merely with reporting 
business deliberations and business 
decisions. It should take part in 
them. And in saying this I have no 
thought to detract from the value 
of the reporting function. Thal I 


press 


know to be most: valuable—that in- © 


terchange of business experience. It 
enables me as a manufacturer in 
Illinois to profit by the successful 
methods of others, and it enables 
me to avoid errors that have been 
discovered elsewhere. ‘That, I re- 
peat, is a service of the highest or- 
der. But as a business man, as a 
manufacturer, as a member of trade 
and busimess organizations, L need, 
ioo, the candid advice of the busi- 
ness press. The business paper with 
its trained observers. scanning. the 
business horizon naturally has a 
wider view and an even better per- 
spective upon the inter-relaltion of 
business events and movemenis 
than either the trade associalion or 
the individual business man. ‘The 
value of this detached viewpoint and 
of the frank and friendly counsel 
of the business press cannot be too 
highly estimated. The © business 
press has universal contact with 
business, il has the opportunity to 
mirror business to itself, and fear- 
lessly to advocate sound = policies 
and win for them the approval of 
both business and the public. 
Moreover, never was the. oppor- 
tunity greater than now for the 
business press to-make ilself indis- 
pensable to business and industry. 
Never had it a like. opportunity to 
stimulate leadership. For our busi- 
ness world is a rapidly changing 
world. In all its 
cesses are undergoing almost revo- 
lutionary readjustments. These re- 
quire a new strategy, new tactics, 


new methods and, above all, un- 
flagging fortitude and courage. 
The business press, therefore, 


needs, if seems to me, to make of 
itself more than an accurate chroni- 
cler of events. The business publi- 
cation that fully grasps its present 
opportunity will readjust itself to 
these changing conditions and inter- 
pret them. It will look beyond the 
things of today and point the way 
lo sane procedure for tomorrow, Lt 
will serve as a clearme house of 
ideas. It will evolve new ideas, 

It will not lull its readers into a 
false security by continuous sound- 
ing of the note that all’s well in the 


strong believer in advertising. 


phases its pro- 


best possible business worlds if and 
When if knows that far reaching 
change is just around the corner. 
[t will, rather, keep its readers alert 
and stimulate their individual think- 
ing by candid discussion of facts 
and new ideas and changes it sees 
in the offing. It may, now and then, 
have an unpalatable truth to tell 
and the telling may make some of 
ils readers angry. They may even 
write in and “stop their subserip- 
lions.” But even an angry subserib- 
er can't turn aside the current of 
events, nor make black white: bu! 
if the watchman in the tower he 
asleep then there is indeed none to 
warn of approaching danger. 
Above all else it will seek out 
{hose flaws and deteriorations with- 
in business and industry, those bad 


practices which tend to undermine. 


and destroy the good name of busi- 
ness, and will vigorously counse! 
measures—measures to be under- 
taken by business itself—-to scotch 


these evils. It will team up effec- 
tively with organized business- 
not to take the place of organiza- 


tion—but to give to business organ- 
ization the immense weight of its 
influence in the great task of ful- 


filling the obligations which- the 
public has every right to expec! 
business fully to assume and as 


fully to discharge. 

Thus far we have considered. the 
editorial and reportial functions of 
the business press as an aid to busi- 
ness in its acceptance and discharge 
of its public responsibilities. Let us 
now briefly: consider that other 
great function of the business press 

advertising. 

Let me al onee that am a 
Nor 
am aa recent convert to that. belief. 
Ever since I first engaged in the 
business of manufacturing and sell- 
ing farming equipment, I have be- 
lieved that good advertising wi'! 
help a business grow just as surely 
as rain and sunshine in proper pro- 
portions and admixture make ithe 
corn of my 
grow taller. | 

Both social and economic progress 
the creative force of advertising 
has been tremendous. Perhaps no 
other single factor has contributed 
more to our modern industrial pro- 
cess of mass production at lowered 
unit cost. For advertising has found 
the mass market for the use of the 
products of industry geared to high 
productive capacity: 

It requires no elaboration of evi- 
dence to convince an audience of 
publishers of this great economic 
fact—this great fact which in a 
quarter of a century has built an 
automobile industry, for example, 
into one of the dominant indus|ries 
of the world’s greatest industria’ 
nations by enabling it, lime and 
again, to pass a “point of saturation” 
definitely and solemnly fixed, time 
and again, by the best expert minds. 

As a stimulant to mass production, 
advertising has worked mightily to- 
ward high employment and wage 
levels... hese ....levels....make...the 
American living standard the high- 


say 


est ever known, anywhere in the 
world. 
Furthermore, advertising has 


proved a potent force in the new 
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FOOTBALL SPECIAL 
TO 


Charlottesville, Va. 
NOVEMBER 28TH 


For Virginia-Carolina Game 
November 29th 


Special round: trip fares from 
all points in North Carolina. 

Special sleeping cars. Drawing 
Rooms, Compartments, Sections, 
Lowers and Uppers. Sleeping cars 
may be occupied for entire trip 
including stay at Charlottesville. 
‘Leave Wednesday night. Return 
Friday morning. Only one day 
away from home. 

Make your Pullman reserva- 
lions now. 

For further information call on 
any Southern Railway agent. 


Southern Railway System 


R. H. GRAHAM, 
Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


good State of Illinois: 


Slight variations 
in yarn are mag- 
nified in labor. 
costs. Give your 
mill employees a 
known factor to 
work with and 
speed of hand- 
ling becomes a 
matter of rou- 
tine. Do your experimenting on the 
testing machine—not in the mill. 


HENRY L.SCOTT Co. PROVIDENCE.R.1. 
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Southern Railway System 
Announces 


All Expense Tour 
to 


Florida and Cuba 


December 22.31, 1928 
Operated by 
Edgerton Touring Co. 

| Greensboro, N. C. 
lor full information address: 
R. H. Graham, D. P. A. 


Southern Railway System, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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A Mill Superintendent 


told his friend about the 
improvement the 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


made in his products, 
and as a result his 
friend’s textiles have 
preatly gained in tex- 
ture and appearance. 


Ask your supply man or 


write 


The J. B. FORD CO., Bole Mafre 
Wyandotte. Michigan 


C. A. Meister Co. 


Incorporated 


215 FOURTH AVENUE 
New York 


Colored and Fancy 
Cotton Yarns 


advertising quackery. 


PoLK’ /REFERENCE Book 
and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries” for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Complilers—Business Statistics 
producers of Direct Mall Advertising & 


ly interest, 
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alignment of business standards 
and practices and in a proper valua- 
tion of right relations between busi- 
ness and its public. Business con- 
ducted in the broad, revealing light 
of publicity simply can’t get away 
with crookedness. A business. which 
advertises consistently gives host- 
ages to fair play and must reacem 
them. This is most beneficial. It 
assures at once better goods and 
better services. 


As an exponent of better trade and 
business practice advertising is no 


novice. Like nearly every other 
trade, profession or calling known 
among men it had its day of wild 


oats and remorse, and it speaks for 
fair play out of the fulness of a 
bitter experience of prodigal days. 
For it once prostituted iis gifts to 
the quack and the charlatan. That 
was the day when truth hid its face 
befere the oom-pah of the gorgeous 
parade ef superlatives. People read 
advertising to see to what lengths a 
vocabulary of adjectives 
might carry one and in much the 


same frame of mind.in which they 


listened to the ballyvhoo of the side- 


show barker — expecting to. gef 
“stung’—-and rarely were they dis- 
appointed. 


But advertising cleansed its gar- 
ments of the stain of quackery and 


stands today an able advocate of 
business confidenee, based on fair 
dealing and honest service. 

Today, the banker is no mare 
vigorous to close the market place 


Lo the peddler of fake 
bar is ne more alert 
shyster; the medical faculty is no 
more zealous to bar the quack than 
is the preponderant sentiment and 
practice of advertising to outlaw 
Thus is ad- 
vertising in stride with the bes! 
thought of American business which 
is choosing—-and wisely choosing— 
itself to undertake the task of set- 
ling the business premises in order 

One still hears, oceasionally, the 
voice of a dissenter, charging adver- 
tising with wastefulness. That com- 
plaint which, by the way, is similar 
to those one hears directed against 
every other line of human endeav- 
or, rarely, if ever, comes from those 
in business. who understand and 
work with advertising. The charge 
of wastefulness is true in regard to 
omy a part—a very small part of 
modern advertising. business 
man who thinks advertising is a 
magic formula is likely to waste his 
money. But I am convinced that 
most of the advertising of today is 
a  sineere, informative service 
which, upon the whole, has the ap- 
preciation and confidence of the 
buying public. It is mass selling, in 
time with the mass production of 
today. 


And, now, gentlemen, will you per- 


securities; the 


mit a word as to your. National 
Chamber as an agency for the 
evaluation of the public responsi- 


bilities of business. As you all well 
know the National Chamber is the 
forum in which business opinion is 
canvassed upon questions of time- 
national scope and gen- 
eral application to business and in- 
dustry. These opinions are available 
as advice and suggestion to those in 
authority in government when such 


In American 
‘vice— 


ticular 


ness 


to outlaw the: 


questions involve the action of 
either administrative or legislative 
authority. But there can be intelli- 
gent discussion and matured opin- 
ion there must be information, and 
before there can be adequate infor- 
mation there must be fact finding. 

The service function of the Na- 
tional Chamber is a logical develop- 
ment-of this need for facet finding 
and the continuing activities of iis 
service departments provide current 
and dependable business imforma- 
tion, inelusive of the entire range 
of business activities. 

Naturally such a 
gram requires 
but if is not 
though it be, 


diversified 
much expert 

our staff, 
which 


pro- 
work, 
competent! 
observes the 


new issues upon the business hori- 
Business men-—practical busi- 
ness men—serving on our commil- 


lees perform this serivee. A roster 
of the names of these committee 
men would read like a Who's Who 
Business. Their 
a voluntary service—is above 
a dollars and cents valuation. It is a 
disinterested service. . When our 
committee on 
ample, approached its task it was 
not to find facts to support a par- 
theory of agricultural relief, 
but to discover all the facts in every 
‘phase of the problem so that Ameri- 
can business might intelligently 
offer its aid to assist agriculture to 
lake its proper status in our bust- 
and industrial scheme of 


Lhings. 

Only in that spirit can American 
business fully and properly solve its 
own problems and discharge its re- 
sponsibilities both to itself and to 
its public. As the exponent of thal 
spirit and of the conviction that 
“truth-——and truth only is safe,” 
may business organization and the 
business press most fully justify 
their existence and most fully and 
effectively serve. 


Morse Flexible Coupling 


The Morse Flexible Coupling con- 
sists primarily of a Morse Chain 
wrapping two sprockets, each one- 
half the width of chain, one with 
guide groove in center of face to 
hold chain in place, the other with 
no guide groove and free to float 


ip 


Morse Flexible Coupling 


under the chain. The chain fits 
loose enough on the sprockets to 
take care of ordinary misalignment 
and lack of parallelism. 

The high efficiency, durability 
and simplicity should recommend 
this coupling to users of flexible 
couplings. 


$1 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Bxramining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views 
PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 

218 Johnston Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C., Phone Jackson 6 
and 
908 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


agriculture, for 


Hot Forged—Cut Thread 


Loom Bolts 
Machine Bolts 
Coach Screws 


Made 
Especially 
for Textile 
Machinery 


Ask Your Dealer 


S:andard Nut & Bolt Co. 
Valley Falls 


New York's Newest Hotel 
Che Piccadilly 


227 West 45th Street 
At B’way--New York 


Adjacent to 
Activity 


600 Bright Sunlit Rooms 
Each with Bath, Electric 
Fan, Ice Water 


Single Room & Bath $3.00 
Double Room & Bath $4.50 


Exceptional Restaurant 
and Luncheonette 
Wire at our Expense for 
Reservations 


F. D. Sofield, Mgr. Dir. 


Every 


The 
Best 
Made 


Even widths, perfect sel- 2 
vedges, straight edges, made 

of long staple; uniform J. 
weaving, Lambeth Spinnin, 
and Twister Tapes can save 

you money. Ask for prices 

and samples. 


Lambeth Rope Corporation, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


= 
AD 
Ay, 
Orders - Inquiries 
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SELLING AGENTS 


for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie. Evatis & Company 


39-41 fo St. New York 


Selling Agents tet Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 


Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills _ 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents For 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Jose 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Comneny 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


‘tinued to be heard. 


CURRAN & BARRY 


820 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Thursday, November 22, 1928. 


Cotton 


— 


Goods 


New York.—The cotton goods mar- 
kets were quiet during the week, but 
prices held steady and there was a 
fair business in small order sales. 
It is estimated that the mills on un- 
finished goods are, on an average, 
sold through to the end of the year. 
Business in finished goods was mod- 
erately large. More business was 
done on ginghams, colored sheets 
and pillow cases. Buyers were cau- 
tious and continually bid below ask- 
ing prices before buying. 

Sales of pririt cloths were some- 
what larger at the end of the week, 
although the total volume for the 
week was lower than the average of 
the past several weeks. In print 
cloths the 60x48s continued to sell 
in small to moderate lots spot and 
into aJnuary at 6%c. The 64x60s 
came out at 75ée first hand, one or 
two houses disposing of a light yard- 
age at this level, while others re- 
ported themselves out of the mar- 
ket. After heavy bidding 80 squares 
were reporved to have yielded and 
sales were made for December and 
January at 10%c, nearer goods hold- 
ing at 10%c with iic asked for ac- 
tual spols.. The 76x72s sold in smal! 
lots at 9%c. The 68x72s came oul 
second hand at 8%c, and there were 
rumors of one or ftwo first hands 
considering the price. On 64x56c 
74%c was the market, with some still 
asking 75%c. Spot 28-inch 64x60s 
were reported at 6%4c. 

Prices on sheetings held unchang- 
ed, despite some fair bids on a few 
styles. There have been a number 
of reports regarding bidding of even 
money for 5.50 yard, on several siz- 
able quantities, and also that these 
bids had been declined, with milis 
holding for 6% net. The contention 
of the trade generally has been that 
most of these sheeting prices have 


been altogether too low already, and 


there has been a decided aversion 


toward making any further conces- 


sions, For 36-inch, 5.00 yard, 6% to 
7 net is the range; 7% net for 4.70 
yard; 8% to seven-eighths, net, for 
26x60, 4.00 yard: 5% net for 40 
squares, 6-15 yard; there were re- 
ports that fair quantity of 37-inch, 
48 squares, 4.00 yard fo rnearby and 
for next month, had sold this week 
at 8% net. However, reports of 
other goods at three-eighths con- 


Total consumption of cotton. fab- 


ric by the tire industry during the 
nine months ended September 30 is 
larger than the total production for 
1927, the largest year on record in 
this respect. September consump- 
tion was 17,796,599 pounds, bringing 
the total for the first nine months of 
the year to 195,776,417 pounds, Con- 
sumption for the entire year 192/ 
was177,979,818 pounds, Rubber Asso- 
ciation of Ameriean figures indicate. 

Spots of 90x60 carded broadcloths 
have been reported sold in first 
hands at 10% cents. For later con- 
traet, 10% cents quoted. First hands 
quote 1i°cents on 100x60 carded; re- 


ports of seven-eighths in second 
hands. Spots of 112x60 carded quol- 


ed at 12% cenis; some contracts re- 
ported at five-eighths. The last 
heard on 80x56 carded had been 8% 
cents and on feeler-molion 80x60, 
91% cents, contract; 9 cents for non- 


feeler. 


Eastern makes of 128x69 combed 
were quoted from 16% to 17% cents 
for 144x76 singles, depending upon 
the make; one fair make continued 
to be reported in second hands at 
18% cents. 


The fine and faney cloth market 
was active in spots, with a fair 
amount of business continuing to be 
placed in both fancies and some 
staple lines. Further reports were 
current in a number of quarters of 
good business ‘done in the higher 
priced rayon specialties, while low- 


er grade goods were a subject of 


fair inquiry and interest on the part 
of buyers. Dress goods lines were 
of principal interest, but a little 
more activity than has been recently 
noted was to be found in the lining 
trade, and in brassiere cloths, hand- 
kerchief goods and some other lines 
some desirable commitments were 
outstanding: 


Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s.. 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s.. 6% 
Gray g’ds, 38%-in., 64x60s.... 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.... Gly 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.... 41 
Dress ginghams 12%4-15 
Brown sheetings, 3-yd. ........ 11% 
Brown sh't’gs, 4-yd. 56x60s 
Brown sheetings, stand....... 12% 
Tickings, 8-oz. 21 -22% 
Denims . 17 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. ...... 10% 


REEVES BROTHERS, 
55 Leonard St., New York 


Philadelphia Office: Drexel Buliding 


INC, 


New England Office: Pawtueket, |. 


Selling Agente fer 
GREY COTTON GOODS 


CARDED YARNS COMBED YARNS 


Constructive Selling Agents 


for. 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


23 Thomas Street 
New York City 


Thursday, November 22, 1928. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadephia, Pa. — After a quiet 


start, the yarn market develeped 
more activity before the week. end- 
ed and trade showed improvement 
at the close. There was a fairly good 
demand for knitting and insulating 
varns. In some instances knitters 
purchased in lots of 50,000 to 60,000 
pounds for delivery within the next 
few weeks. The insulating trade 
were reported as placing orders 
running from 25,000 to 100,000 
pounds for delivery early after the 
first of the year. This latter busi- 
ness was done under very competi- 
tive conditions, but no price shad- 
ing was reported. 

The weaving mills have not been 
as acirve as other divisions and are 
expected to show more interest soon. 
Large orders for their products, 
coupled with a minimum buying of 
yarns, is likely to bring larger num- 
bers of weaving. mills into the mar- 
ket soon. 


The market so far this month has 


continued to show improvement, al-- 


though the volume of business is be- 
low that in the first half of October. 

Most yarn consumers in this area 
are said to be covered for virtually 
the balanee of the year and in many 
instances orders are on hand to as- 
sure immediate use of this yarn on 
delivery. Ina few cases orders have 
been placed for requrements well 
info the first quarter. Majority of 
buyers, however, are nol figuring 
beyond the end of the year. 

In general the situation as it now 
appears is as healthy as can be ex- 
pected and if the month winds up 
so as to balance November sales 
with those of September and Octo- 
ber yarn factors no doubt will ex- 
press much gratification. Nothing 
has transpired during the last week 
or so Which would indicate any mar- 
ket recession in current interest and 
sales. 

While occasional weakness in 
prices is reported most. spinners 
have not changed their decisions of 
values in the last few weeks. Wires 
from the South state that orders on 
hand are sufficient to keep spindles 
active for. some weeks and for this 
reason spinners it is stated are not 
im absolute need of additional busi- 
ness at this time. There has been 
no easing off in raw material prices 
and opinion is inclined to lean on 
the bullish side. 

While some yarn men here insist 
that yarns have been too freely 


produced within the last eight 
weeks, there have been no signs of 
stocks accummulations and it seems 
more likely that the spinners have 
not exceeded their orders. There 
are only small stocks in this market 
and little is heard of any large 
stocks in spinners hand. The whole 
situation appears healthier than at 
any other time this year. Mills are 


maintaining prices well, and with. 


larger buying developing, it is be- 


lieved here that a much better yarn 


market is on the way- 
Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


32 
40 
36s 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 

Tinged Carpet, 3 and 4-ply _....._.. 31 
White Carpet, 3 and 4-ply 

Part Waste Insulating Yarn 

34 

Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 

Southern Single Chain Warp 

35 

Southern Single Skeins 

32% 
20s 35 

Southern Frame Cones 

12s 32 
l6s _.. 88% 
18s .. . 
20s . 34 
22s 34% 
288 . 
608 . 46% 


CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bldg. | 


CHICAGO 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.: 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- | 
tering the Sore room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


Commission Merchants 

NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 

PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
BOSTON BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8. Patent Office 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson Lane 


Works and Office , 


Atlantic, Mass. 


BETTER LEATHER BELTING 
MADE ONLY IN 


ONE QUALITY 


FOR FOR 
WEAVING SPINNING 

and and 
BLEACHING CARDING 


Manufactured by 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP. 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 


Distributed by 
PIEDMONT SUPPLY COMPANY 


Greenville, 8. C. 


38 
/ 
RD 
Ree Ss Pp oO 
CLIP-NOT 
BELTING 
PORT, TENN. 
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“one-man” or “one-family” type. 


toweling. 


low overhead and labor cost, 


Will Contract for Mill Output 


Business connections wanted with a Southern textile mill of the 


We desire this mill to manufacture a material similar to Turkish 
We will contract and purchase entire output of this material. 
We will also finance the purchase of necessary or additional looms. 

Mill must have own carding and spinning ‘and dyeing facilities, with 


For such a mill, an excellent opportunity is presented to connect 
with an energetic and responsible outlet for its products. 
All communications held strictly confidential. 


Address J. S. C.. care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


wooD 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
WIREBOUND 


CORRUGATED 


‘proof 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. a ore. 


CORRUGATED BOXES 


DAVID M. LEA & COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1869 
Richmond, Va. 


A Capable and Efficient 
Superintendent Will Soon 
Be. Available 


Are you interested in capable 
superintendent with the follow- 
ing qualifications: 

1. For 13 years superintendent 
of a.large Southern mil! of 32.000 
spindles and 900 wide and narrow 
looms. 2. <A practical carder. 
3. A middle aged man of sober 
habits. 4. Still employed. 
5. Present and past employers 
will furnish highest recommenda- 
tions as to character, ability and 
efficiency. 6. Change made neces- 
sary by mill merger. 7. All re- 
plies will be treated as strictly 
confidential. 


Address O. 
lotte, N. 


Box. 697, Char- 


Electrician, Engineer, Mechanic 


Many years an overseer with 
large -mills—South. Want new 
connection. Have family. Best of 


Address “Electrician- 
care Southern Textile 


references. 
Mechanic,” 
Bulletin. 


Wanted 


An experienced and capable 
slasher man for specialty cotton 
work, coarse and fine numbers. 
Address L. C. M. care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Used Textile Machinery 
and Equipment 


Good Condition—Priced Right 
Complete List and. Prices on Request 


JAS. A. WALKER 
P. O. Box 391 Charlotte, N. C. 


| Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
) Water Power Equipment 

Rolls—Wood, Metal, Rubber 

| RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 

53} MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


Wanted 
Single man having experience in 
spinning or spooling, to install 
machines in eotton mills. Write 
“A” eare Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin, giving age and length of time 
employed in mills. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


Textile Winding Machinery 


BOSTON 


Southern Offices 


| Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 
E. Wynne 
Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


Wanted 


salesman — Large 
doing national business. Has, es- 
tablished trade. Wants. textile 
college graduate with experience 
weaving, slashing or finishing to 
cover North Carolina. Must he 
man of character. Remuneration 
hased on service rendered: liberal 
salary fo start. When answering 
cive brief history education and 
experience, furnish three refer- 
ences. Address K. D., care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


corporation 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President 


Southern Representative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEBDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” Use the 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which insure you against 


“Where Quality Counts” 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 


Interruptions and Delays in your work. 
FOR FINE YARNS— 


Use OUR SPECIALLY TEMPERED NARROW TRAVELERS. 
FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 
Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET” 


Patent No. 1,636,992. » 


Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Rates: 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 
To Exchange—? 


Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


$1.50 per inch per insertion 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


ROLLER CALF 


R. NEUMANN & CO. 


Hoboken, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representatives in the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. GREENVILLE, 


Ss. 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREA{J 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


_ If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Builetin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three month's membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ments for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as engineer master me- 
chanic or assistant. Want mills need- 
ing engineering advice to write me. Am 
not connected with any machinery 
builder or public utility.. Want to serve 
a chain of mills. Guarantee results. 
No. 5527. 


WANT positions as overseer cloth rooni., 
Kight years experience on plain and 
fancy goods. Present employers. will 
recommend me No. 56528. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Kx- 
perienced on sheeting,’ drill, ducx, 
sateen, seat covers, towels, cham- 
brays, gingham, ard familiar with all 
kinds of looms. No. 5529. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
varn or plain weave mill. Eleven years 
as superintendent at present place. No. 
5530. 


WANT position as fixer on fly-frames, 
card grinder or second hand in. card- 
ing 15 years experience and yood refer- 
ences. Other help in family. No. 5531. 


WANT position as superintendent. fancy 
or jacquard weave mill. Long experi- 
ence, unblemished record and good ref- 
erences. No. 5532. 


WANT position as superintendent and 


manager. Know the business from the 
ground up, on print cloth, shecting, 
drills and colored work. Age 49. Eleven 
years with mill which has been sold. 
No. 6533. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Eleven years experience and the best 
of references. No. 5534. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
or plain weave mill, any size. Or as 
carder and spinner if chance of early 
promotion. On present job 10 years. 
Age 37. References. No. 5535. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Several years experience on sheeting, 
drills and duck. Best of references. 
No. 6536. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Married, age 35, 14 years experience in 
mechanical and electrical work. 
eral years master mechanic. No. 5537. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 19 
years experience in mill shops. Eight 


years master mechanic on electric 
power. Can change on short notice. 
No. 5538. 


WANT position as superintendent. Sev- 
eral years experience on white goods, 
many years with the same company. 
Good references. No. 5539. 


WANT position as master mechanic, in 
large mill. 12 years experience. Fa- 
miliar with steam and electric drive. 
Best references as to character and 
ability. No. 5540. 


WANT position as roll coverer. 20 years 
experience in roll covering and as yard 


overseer. Want large job and can go 
anywhere. Age 38, and strictly svuber. 
No. 5541. 


WANT position as overseer fancy weav- 
ing. Know some designing; am a good 
loom man. Present employers will 
recommend me for a better job. No. 
5542. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Age 
$38. Have 16 years experience in carding. 
Will go anywhere in the South. Best 
references as to character and ability. 
No. 6543. 


Sev- 


‘WANT position as superintendent, or 


WANT position as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent in yarn mill, 
or as overseer carding and spinning. A 
thorough cotton man. Know how and 
what it takes to make good yarn. Mar- 
ried. No. 5545. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, in 
plain mill; many years experience, and 
best of references. No. 5546. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
15 years on both wet and dry finishing. 
white and colored goods, such as ging- 
hams, shirting, handkerchiefs, rayon 
filled goods, print cloth. Age 40. Mar- 
ried. Best of references. No. 5547. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. or 
as second hand in spinning in a large 
mill. Age 33, married, sober, ‘and good 
references. No. 5548. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as- 
sistant superintendent, or as overseer 
carding and spinning. 15 years experi- 
ence in yarn and cloth manufacture. 
I. C, S$. diploma. Best references. No. 
5549. 


WANT position as overseer weaving in 
small plain mill, or as second hand in 
weaving in larger mill. Age 39, best 
references. Now taking I. C. S. course. 
No. 6550. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
plain or fancy. Age 45. Two boys in 
family to work, one a weaver the other 
a loom-fixer. 10 years with one mill 
company. Best of references. No. 5551. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or spinning in large mill or both carding 
and spinning in smaller mill. Or posi- 
tion as superintendent of small yarn 
eg mill. Best of references. No. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer spinning or weaving. Experi- 
enced on white and colored goods, 
gue hosiery and mop weaving. No. 


WANT position as music instructor. 20 
years experience; bands, orchestras, 
bugle corps. Harmonica bands. adult 
and juvenile. Wife also musician. Let 
us start a musical organization in your 
mill town. No. 65554. 


WANT position as office man or shipping 
clerk. Age Two years in college. 
Graduate Southern Business Universi- 
ty. Know bookkeeping, also shipping. 
No. 55565. 


WANT position as electrician or master 
mechanic—or both. Experienced in 
some of the largest plants in the South. 
Best of references. No. 5556. 


WANT position as overseer carder or 


spinner. Experienced and well quali- 
fied. Best references. No. 5557 


WANT position as overseer winding or 
winding and twisting. Can give satis- 
faction. References. No. 5558. 


WANT position as overseer carding.. 


Would like place in N. C., 
anywhere. 
change. 


but will go 
_ Now employed but wish to 
Best of references. No. 5559. 


overseer carding or spinning or both. 
Capable, efficient and experienced. No. 
5560. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
as second hand in large mill. Can give 
satisfaction. (From this man’s letter 
we judge him to be well educated.) 
No. 5561. 


WANT position as master mechcanic. 16 
years experience. On present job sev- 
eral years. Best qualifications and good 
oharacter. No. 5544. 


WANT day position as. overseer ‘weav- 
ing. Now employed at night. Can give 
pap of references and satisfaction. No. 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


| The Akron Belting Company 
= _ Akron, Ohio 


= 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, [11.,U.S.A. 
Frami ngha m, Mass. Warp lying Machines 
Greenville, S.C. Warp Drawing Machines 
Automatic Spoolers 

_ High Speed Warpers 


Knotters 


Gears, machine products and duplicating for 
any textile machine. 

Loom gears from cast iron, or steel gear. bands. 

Draft gears, pick gears, and others. 

Motor pinions of any material. 

Fabroil or other Bakelite Noiseless gears for 
motors, or other parts. 


Machines built to customer’s suggestion with 
help of our engineers. 


Textile Machine Products and Service 
We solicit business on competitive basis in any : 


quantity and quality. 


J. ZAGORA MACHINE & PARTS COMPANY 
1221 S. Mint St. 


Charlotte, N. G 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY | 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA 


GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Ere. 
_ .Write for Prices and Free Samples 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler you can de 

pend or 
it that the high quaiity is guaranteed—that the 
is always correct, and that all 
are uniformly tempered which. insures. .ev 
ning, spinning or twisting. er 


Ask for prices. 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunto 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. A Maze. 
Greer.ville, S. C. ASHLEY 


Leather Belting 
= Most Economical = 
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Accountants— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Architects and Mill 
Sirrine, J. BE. & Co 


4sh Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 


4&utomatic Feeds for Cotton— 
H & B American Machine Company 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Automatic Stop Motion— 

Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 

Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc 
Ball Bearings— 

Charlies Bond Company. 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 


S K F industries, Ine 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Balers— 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Ine. 
Economy Baler Co. 


Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Econom) Baler Co. 


Bailing Machines— 
Draper Corporation 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Baskets— 
Charles Bond Company 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 


Reaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Heads— 
T Entwistle Co. 
Lowell Shops 
Beam Dyeing Machinery— 
B. Thies, Inc, 
Beams (All Steel)— 
T. C. Entwistle Cec 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Beams, Warper— 
Washburn 
Bearings (Ball)— 
Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
S k.F tndustries, Inc 
Steel Heddle Mfg Co. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Bearings (Roller)-— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ly att lioller Be aring Co 
3 K F Industries. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 


Bearing, Shaft— 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings, Textile Machinery— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Bearings (Tapered Roller)— 
Timken Co. 
Bearings (Thrus 
Timken Roller 
Belt Conveyors— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Belt Tightenere— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Belting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Charlotte Leather Belting ©» 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Gastonia Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co 
Greenville Belting Co. 
Slip-Not. Belting Corp 
Ton-Tex Corporation 
Belt Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co 


Belt Contactors— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Belt Dressing— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co 
Belt Wax— 
Charles Bond Companys 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Belting (Link) 
Charles Bond Companys 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co 
Ramsey Chain Co... 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works inc 
Blieacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co 
Sieaching Chemical— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Arnel4, Hoffman & Co., ine. 


caring Co. 


Grindin 


Borne. Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 
Ronneborn Sons, Inc. 

“has H Stone 

Wolf. Jacques & Co. 

Bleaching Machinery— 

B. Thies, Inc. 

Bleaching Machinery—tubes and beams— 
B. Thies, Inc. 

Bobbins and Spoole— 
American Bobbin Co. 
David Brown Co. y 
Courtney, Dana 8S. Co 
Draper Corporation. 
Lestershire Spool & — Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 

Bolts and Nuts— 
Standard Nut & Bolt Co. 

Boxes (Corrugated)— 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 

Box Shooks— 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 

Boxes (Wirebound)— 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 


‘Blowers and Blower Systems— 


Carrier Engineering Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
Brushes— 

Atianta Brush Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Brushing Machine— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
Bunch Builders— 

Draper Corporation. 

H & B American Machine Company. 
Calenders— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grinaers— 

B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 


Canvas and Leather Lug ee 
KE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Pickers— 
EE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Strapping— 
Er. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., In 
Counters— 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Cords— 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Cards— 


Saco-Lowell Shops 

H & B American Machine Company 
Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card 
Ashworth os. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Card Stripper— 
Abington Textile Machinery Co 
Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Caustic Soda— 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Certified Public Accountants— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Chain Belts and Drives— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Atorse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Ine. 
Chemicals— 
American Aniline & Extract Co 
Chemical and Dye Corp 
KE. |. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas H. Stone 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Jacques Wolf & Co 
Cleaning Agents— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cloth Folders— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Cloth Inspecting Machines— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Dunning & ere Press Co., Ine 
BReonomy Baler C 
Cloth Room Machinery— 
Brigges-Shaffner Co 
Clutches— (Friction)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Company. 
Teatile Finishing Osc. 


T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Cloth Winders and Doublere— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co 
Combs— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers. Warpers, Siashers)— 
Draper Corporation. . 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Commission Merchants— 
J. P. Stevens 
Catlin & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Watts, Ridley & Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Conveying Systeme— 
Link-Belt Co 
Cooler (Air)— 
—See Humidifying Apparatus 
Cost Specialists— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Cotton— 
Newburger Cotton Co. 
Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C Entwistle Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. S&S. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Windli Co. 
Whitin Machine orks 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Stock Drying Machines— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Cc. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp. 
Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Couplings (Flexible)— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Desizing Materials— 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 

Dobby Chain— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

Doffiag Boxee— 

Rogers Fibre Co 

Doublers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Co. 

Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co. 

Ramsev Chain Co., luc 


Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Dyeing, Orying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
W Ruttarworth & Sons Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Mate- 
riale— 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Oyestuffs and Chemicale— 
American Aniline & Wxtract Co. 
Borne, Scrymeer Os. 


Bosson & Lane 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 
BE. l. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ino. 
General Dyestuffs Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John D. Lewis 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dyeing Machinery— 
b. Thies, Inc. 
Dye Works— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Electrical Engineers— 
R. H. Bouligny, Inc. 


Electric Fans— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
lectric Hoistse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
Electric Supplies— 
General Electric Co. 
Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Engineers (Mill)— 
——See Architects and Mill Engineers 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Paks-Cramer Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 


Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Extractors— 
Philadelphia Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine orks 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Fibre Specialties— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Finishing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc 
Borne, Serymser Co. 
Db. & M. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
ic. Houghton & Co 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Takamine Laboratory. Inc. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bieaching and 
Finishing 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Fiat Wall Paint — 
BE. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Fiuted Rolls— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
. Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Pressers and Overhaulers— 
co-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Ine 
Flyers— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
——See Clutches 
Garment Dyeing Machines— 
K lauder aldon Dyeing Machine Divi 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons ('r 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Flexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears— 
Charles Bond Co 
Ferguson Gear Co 
Link-Belt Compan: 
J. Zagora Machine & Parts Co. 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
Adam Cook's Sons, Inc. 
E. Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥. J. Lubricant Co 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Grease Cups— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Gudgeon Rolle— 
Baston & Burnham Machine 
Washburn 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Ce. 
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Grinding Wheels 
sikinie & 
Perkins, B. F: & Sons, Inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Hand Krotterse— 
Barber-Colman Co 
eland Stripping Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. : 


Hangers (Shaft)— 


Charles Bond Company 

Link-Belt Company 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Harness and Frames— 
——See Heddles and Frames 


Heddies and Frames— 
kimmons Loom Harness (Co. 
Garland fg. Co. ‘ 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
J. H. Williams Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Hosiery Drying Forms— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Cu. 
J. H. Willlams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 
Kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 


sion, H. W. wort. & Sons Co. 


Humidifiere— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Hydrogen Peroxide— 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! Co 


If, Jacques & Co. 
Indicating Recording and Controlling in- 
struments— 
C. J. Tagllabue Mfg. Co. 


indigo Dyeing Machitnery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Kettles (Oye)— 
Brigges-Shafiner Co. 

Kettles (Mixing)— 
Brigges-Shaffner Co. 

Kettles (Starch)— 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 


Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co 

Knitting Lubricants— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 


Knotters— 

Barber-Colman Co. 
Landscape Architect— 

E. 8. Draper 

Southern Landscape Service. 
Laundry Machinery— 

Tolhurst Machine Works 
Lease Rods— 
Washburn 
Leather Packings— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strapping— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 
Leather Straps— 

Graton & Knight Co. 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liguid Chiorine— 

Arnold, Hoffman « Co., Inc. 

Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 
Looms— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

Draper Corporation. 

Stafford Co., The 


Loom Drop Wires— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Greist Mfg. Co 
R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfa. Co. 
Loom Harness— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfz. Co. 
Loem Pickers— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BK. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leom Reeds— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Emmons Loom Harness Ceo 


Kk. H. Jacubs Mfg. Co. 
Lubricants— 

Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co’ 

Wm. C Robinson & Son Cu 

L. Sonneborn Sons Inc. 

Standard Oil Co 

Texas Co. 
Lug Straps— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

Ek. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Machine Works— 

J..Zagora Machine & Parts Co. 
Enamel— 

l. du Pont de Nemours & “wv. Ine. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Cuv., 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 
Measuring and Folding Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Cu. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Machinery— 


W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Metal Paint— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Meters— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Mill Architects— 
——See Architects. 
Mill Lighting— 
———See Hlectric Lighting. 
Mill Starches— 
-‘Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Mill Trucke— 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 

Mill White— 

i. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Napper Clothing— 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Napper Roll Grinderse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 

Oile— 

The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., In 
Scrymser Co. 

Harris Oil Co. 
x x. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Standard Oll Co. 
The Texas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

@its (Rayon)— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Opening Machinery— 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine works 
Overhaulers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Package Dyeing Machinery— 
B. Thies, Inc. 

Overseaming and Overedging Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer bo oO. 

Packing Cases (Wood)— 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 

Paints— 
DuPont de Nemours Co., E. I. 
Tripod Paint Co. 

Patents— 
Paul B. Eaton 

Picker Gears— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. ° 

Pickers (Leather)— 

Charles Bond Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Pickers and Lappere— 

H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Picker Loops— 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Picker Sticks— 

Charles Bond Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Piece Dyeing Marhinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Pipe and Fittings— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Pinboaras— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
Draper Corporation. 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Ssaco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn 
Whitin Machint Worke. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press ~o., Ine. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., ine. 
T. B. Woed’s Sons Co. 


Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Printing Machinery— 
Brigges-Shaftner Cu 

Pulleys (Cast tron)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
l.ink-Belt Company. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Pumps (Boiler Feed; also 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Universal Winding Co. 


Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

Quill Boards— 
Washburn 


Raw Stock Machines— 

Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 

sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Rayon, Celanese, Artificial Silk— 

American Glanzgstoff Corp. 

Celanese Corp. of America 

Commercial Fibre Co. 

DuPont Rayon Co. 

The Viscose Co. 
Rayon Dryers— 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Receptacies— 

Economy Baler Co. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 


Reeds— 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Reels— 
 H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rings— 
Draper Corporation. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Ring Traveler— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
, R. Newmann & Co. 
Roll Machines— 
Kliauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rolle— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sone Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Washburn. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Rolis (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Roller Bearings— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Rope Drives— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Round Leather Harness Straps— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shope 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Manhine & Press Co. Ime. 
Saddies — 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Ce. 


Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel, Juseph A. Co 
Scouring Machines— 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Scouring Powders— 
Arabol Mfg. Co., The 
Bosson & Lane 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powdere— 
OQakite Products, Inc. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Aikali Works, Inc. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Geods)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Curran & Barry 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co 
iselin-Jefferson Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Wellington, Sears & Co 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


. Shafting, Hangers, Ete.— 


See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shear Grinders— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolis— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn 
Shuttles— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Lraper Corporation. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
J. H. Williams Co., The 
Silent Chain Drives— 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co. 
Machinery— 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Ce. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Machines— 
Charles B. Johnson 
H & B American Machiné Company. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gumse— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Haberland Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sizing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., lac. 
Bosson & Lane | 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
D. & M. Co. : 
Haberland Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Skein Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- - 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Ce. 
Skewers— ? 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana S. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers— 
Charles B. Johnson 
H & B Americah Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Slasher Combs— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co, 
Soaps—. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. af 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
Soda Ash— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sodium Perborate— 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica 
30. 
Sodium Peroxide— 
The .Roessler & Chemica! 
Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne. Scrymeser Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
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Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Softeners (Oil)— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co 

Bosson & Lane 

Hart Products Corp. 

E. Houghton & Cu. 

Wm. C. Robinson & Sun Cu 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Wolf, Jacdues & Co. 
Spindies— 

Collins Bros. Machine Cu. 

Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H & B American Machine Company 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 
Spindle Repalrere— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H & B American Machine Company. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

Spinning Frame Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 

Washburn 
Spinning Ringe— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 

Spinning Tapes— 

American Textile Banding Ce. 

Barber Mfg. Co. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 

Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Spooi-— 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8. Co 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Ca. 

Walter L. Parker 

Steel Heddle 

U. 8. Bobbin & huttle Co. 
Specolere— 

Draper Corporation. 

High Soeed Warpere— 
arber-Colman Co. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Bastwood, Benj. Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 

Beeoler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 
Foster Machine & Foundry Ce. 
Bprockets— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Ce. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Squeeze Rolis— 
W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Roaney. Hunt Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Starchn— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Stareh Cc. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 

Stee! (Electric Furnace)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Stee! (Open Hearth)— 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Stee! (Special Analysis)— 

Tirnken Roller Bearing Co. 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Stripper Cards— 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

Suiphur Dyeing Machines— 
lauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Tanks— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Finishing Machinery Co. 


Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbin & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Temperature Regulators, Pressure— 
J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 
Taylor Instrument Cos. 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabrioc)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry Ll. Scott & Co. 
Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Cost Engineers 
Rhyne Moore & Thies 
Textile Dryere— 
American Molstening Co. 
Philad-iphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile 
Arabo! ‘'fe. Co. 


Stein, Hall & Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson AlkaH Works 

Thermometers— 

Taylor instrument Cos 

Thermostats— 

Tavior Instrument Cor 

Top Rolls For Spinning Framee— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn 


Trademarking Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Transfer Stamps— 

Kaumagraph Co. 
Transmission— 

S K F Industries. 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Transmission Beltse— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

EE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Transmission Machinery— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 

T. B. Woods Sons Co. 
Toilets— 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 
Traveler Cups— 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Trucks (Mill)— 

W. T. Lane & Lros. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 


Trucks tor Pin Boards— 
Washburn 
Tube achinery— | 
B. Thies, 

Tubes (Paper 
Sonoco Pro sani Co. 


Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
(Seamless Stee!l)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Twister Ringe— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville ow Ring Co. 
Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Varnishes— 
The Glidden Co. 
Vacuum Extractors— 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Molstening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Ventilating Fans— 
B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 


Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Warperse— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loem Works | 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Warp Conditioners— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seyel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Warp Sizin 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Chas, H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corporation. 
R. Il. Warp Stop Hquipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 3 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Water Controlling Apparatue— 
Rodnev Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allie-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Weighting Compounds— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
General Dyestuff Copr. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Welding Apparatus (Electiie Arc) — 
Lincoln Electric Cu 


W indows— 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Yarn Conditioning Machines— 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp. 

Yardage Clocks— 
T. C. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

"Yarn Tension Device— 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarn Presses— 


W hizzere— Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Ing. 
Tolhurst Machine Works Economy Baler Co. 
Winderse— Yarns (Cotton)— 


Abbott Machine Co.’ 
Eastwood, Benj. Co 
Foster Machine Co 
Universal Winding Co 
Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 


American Yarn and Processing Co 
Mauney Steel Co. 

Yarns (Mercerized)— 
American Yarn and Processing Co 
Mauneyv Steel Co. 

Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Up-Stroke 
Hydraulic 
Performance, 
Electric 
Operated 


Saves 
First Cost 
Pits 
Floor Space 
Labor 
Operating Costs 


Presses for Waste, 
Cloth, Yarn, ete. 


Largest Line in U. S. 


ANN ARBOR, 
DEPT. T. B., MICH. 


ECONOMY BALER CO... 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
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B-S-Roy & Son Co. iad 


Textile Grinding Machinery 


Worcester, Mass.,U.S.A. 


IT PAYS 


Roy Card Grinders are accepted generally as the : 

i standard of perfection. You can be certain that | 
your cards will always be in efficient condition if | i 

| 

| 

| 


To Have Us Inspect and Repair 
Your Spinning Frames 


you are equipped with Roy Grinders. 


’s costly tc rate with spinning frames 
When the founder of B. S. Rov & Son Co.. invent- P 
| . : out of alignment and repair. It shortens the 


ed the Traverse Card Grinder, the process of card | life of rolls and gears, curtails quantity and 
grinding became revolutionized. , | lowers quality of output. Our experienced 


: ! mechanics wil! put your spinning frames in 
Leadership in the manufacture of this ptoneer | nerfect running order—You'll quickly notice 


machine has been constantly maintained through ' —. the reduction in operating expense. 
improvement in designs that meet every require- | 
ment of the American textile industry. 


| 
| 
) Write to us today! | 
| 


have followed Roy Grinpers 
have been specified for accuracy 
and long life under hard usage. 


We Manufacture, | Southern Spindle | 
Overhaul and | 3 and 
In 1868 B.S. Roy invented the 5 S are - Repair | | 
| traverse grinder which com- BOY Cotion Mill Flyer Inc. 
pletely revolutionized card Standard Equipment CHARLOTTE N. 
grinding. In the sixty years that | 


1 7 W. H. MONTY | 
in Textile Mills Pres. and Treas. 


P. S. MONTY, | 
Everywhere Vice-Pres. | 


“yk 


PRINTING? 
LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


=Canvas Mill Baskets 
‘ihlung Rasket 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 
LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match | | 
BILL HEADS — FACTORY. FORMS Lane Basket users may enjoy the 


| STATEMENTS INVOICES direct benefits which follow naturally 
| PAY ROLL ENVELOPES | ; 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head the successful manufacturing and 


marketing of a thoroughly tried and 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS standardized article for more than 25 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books years in textile mills. 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


Lane & Br 


Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


DAVID CLARK. President 
18 WEST FOURTH ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


| | | 
| | | 
| 
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Also Rayon Warpers 


Southern Agent 
G. G. Slaughter, Charlotte, N. C. 


Rayon 


Winder 


—OILLESS SPINDLE BEARINGS— 


_Sipp winders are equipped with patented oilless 
spindle bearings. 


Features. | 
Oilless Noiseless 
Reversible | tenewable 
Saves wear on ends of the spindles. 


Specially designed to wind 
Rayon, Silk and mercerized varn 
from skein to spool 
Steel pipe frame construction 


Patented rigid traverse motion 


Single or double drive 


(heavy type) various sizes 


The Sipp Machine Company 
Paterson, N. J. 


Continuous Automatic Extractor 


This apparatus consists of a ruggedly meunted pair of 12” diameter 
compound lever weighted squeeze rolls, with adjustable teed and dofier 
aprons, to which bleach or dye liquor saturated cotton or wool is con- 
tinuously delivered by an Automatic Feed and by which the maximum 
percentage olf such contained hquid is squeezed trom the fibres and runs 
to waste or is recovered as the situation demands 


Why not employ this modern Extractor in your dyehouse? 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP, Graniteville, Mass. 


Butiders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines 
and Yarn Conditioning Machin: 


Fred H. White. Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 


Mills That Are Using 
Special ‘Tallow 


are impressed with the uniform sizing of their 
warps. The result, of course, is 


Better Weaving 


We Also Manufacture 


D & M Finishing Paste Extra 
For Ginghams, Chambrays, Ete. 


Special Materials 


For Rayon Filled Goods or Goods That Are Part 
Rayon 


D & M Company. 


Office and Plant: 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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HOME SECTION 
SOUTHERN 


EXTILE 


Edited by “Becky Ann” (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 


ELBERTON, GA. 
Elberton Cotton Mills. 


' This mill is running along nicely 
with plenty of help at present. 


Mr. E. J. Roswell and family have 
moved baek-from Whitehall, Ga. 
We are glad to welcome them back 
again, They are goo@ people. 


A few of us went down to Mr. J. 
G. Comwell’s at the Silk Mill Satur- 
day night to a little singing, and 
heard some good singing. Mr. Con- 
well is a natural musician anyway. 
We have two good live Sunday 
schools here, both well attended, 
Always glad to have visitors. 

We have preaching every Sunday 
‘ight and fourth Saturday nights. 
Brother H..O; Green, Brother J. €. 


West, Baptist, and Sister Bessie Mc- ° 


Surley, Holiness, all good preach- 
ars. 


‘We are always glad to get..the 
Bulletin and the Home Seétion’ 
B. J. 


POMONA, N. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


Our mill is running on full time 
vith plenty of émployees. 

_Mr.. E. B. Nuckles, of Cleveland, 
Dhio, and Miss Hazel Newell, of Po- 
nona Mills, N. C., were married Sat- 
airday afternoon, November 10th, at 
4 o'clock, at Danville, Va. Mr. 
Nuckles isa postal clerk in Cleve- 
‘and. Ohio, where they wer make 
‘heir home. 


Mrs. J. C. Brady is ee at her 
iome on Spring Garden street ex- 
ension, where she has been con- 
med for seven weeks. 

Mr Newell, of Watkins 
‘treet, has been ill for quite awhile 
it his home, 


Mr. Ralph Higgins has again 


aken charge of the spinning room. 
_Me..Scott,.the former overseer.of 
he spinning room, has been trans- 
erred to the night run. 


‘Mr. and Mrs. Z. ‘V, Williams, of 


Burlington, N. C., spent the week- 
end here with relatives and friends. 


LOCKHART, S. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Everything is running along 
smoothly here now, fuil. time and 
no talk of curtailing any more soon. 
Some are wondering how many days 
we will get for Christmas. 

Messrs. J. Cooper, R. B. Vance, 
W.- My Hix, T. W. Roberts; R. L. 
Daniel, B. W. Meggs, J. K. Plem- 
mons, W. C. Hewe, H. E. Hill, H. B. 
Cabaniss, €. G. Kendrick, T. E. 
Broome, J. P. Hagerty and John 
Gregory motored to Union, 8. C., 
Monday, November i2th, to attend 
the annua! Armistice banquet. of 
Union Post No. 22, American Legion, 


and all returned home full of turkey - 


and loud praise for the splendid 
menti placed before them by the 
American Légion Auxiliary. The 
guests of lhonor were George B. 
Levy, Department Commander, and 
Admiral Newton A. MeCully. 

Well, Aunt Becky, you can bet 
your last dollar I was there and on 
time and was not a bit too timid to 
go in and enjoy the occasion. There 
was about three hundred Legion- 
aires present and you can imagine 
what a jolly time we had. The Union 


»High School Band furnished music 


for the occasion. TOP. 


LANGLEY, 


Dear Aunt Becky: . 

Most. all of our people have been 
attending fall festival for the past 
week. They had many things of in- 
terest on exhibit, such as poultry, 
live stock and grain. Most every 
merchant of Augusta gave a prize 
to the various booths. 


The Good S»:naritan. Bible. class 
of the Baptist «lurch, a. total of 53 
men, visited the Methodist Bible 
class. to “hear ormor’ Tolbert: of 


Aiken, 3. G., address both classes 
combined. There was something 
around 200 men present. From ob- 
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News of the Mill Villages 


servation we feel there were more 
to hear Tolbert’s address. His sub- 
ject was on love and reading was 
42th chapter of Romans. 

Mi. Claud Davis, Mr. J. W. Dun- 
can, Mr. Crepps Gunter were visiling 


friends and relatives in Columbia, | 


8. C., Sunday afternoon. 


Lots of our men are having a 
great sport of hunting. Mr. John 
Mitchell; Mr. Clarence Palmer went 


hunting Saturday afternoon and of 


course bagged more game than was 
needed at home and came by Bryant 
House and left a rabbit for the writ- 
er and gave special instructions how 
to serve it. A near riot was caused 
among the 40 other boarders when 
the rabbit was put on the writer's 
plate. 


Mr. Luther Sweat, of Cedartown, 
Ga., has moved to our midst and we 
welcome his coming. 


We are overhauling our machin- 
ery in the carding department and 
cutting down on speed of our cards. 
We feel that we are getting a better 
quality of work and are proud of 
the 98 per cent production record 
we are getting. 


We note from the Columbia News, 
of Columbia, Tenn., that President 
Jones has made a present to each 
one of his mil! of a suit of clothes. 
We certainly hope: the officials of 
the Langley company will read this 
article and hope they will stir up a 
similar thing here. 

We had a social gathering at the 
community house Saturday night. 
Our menu was oysters stewed and 
fried. Other refreshments were 
served and all reported a grand time. 

Our basketball team defeated Bath 
by 18 to 17. It was an interesting 
game all the way through. 

Mr. Jim Duncan and Mr. West 
Hunt were visiting the week-end in 
Augusta. 

Harry states he has 
plenty of excitement of fall festival. 

Mrs. Thomas, we have in our com- 
munity two boarding houses we are 
proud. of, also our school and 
churches are 100 per cent. 

THREE BLACK CROWS. 
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Becky Anns Own Page 


TRAVELETTES 


By Aunt Becky 


At Martel Mills, Egan, Ga. we are 
always sure of a welcome from 
Superintendent E. B. Wise, and all 
his people. In the weave room, we 
found the ‘multiple system working 
successfully, and turning out a fine 
product of drills and narrow sheet- 
ing. 

This is a splendid community, and 
there is much interest taken in flow- 
‘ers, and through the leadership of 
Miss Whittaker, community worker, 
there is always something nice going 
on in a social or educational way- 
Y. A. Pharr, is overseer carding; 
W. C. Peyton, overseer spinning; J. 
W. Ballentine, overseer weaving; J. 
W. Bennett, cloth room overseer; F. 
Simpson, master mechanic. 

Miss Margaret Sheffield has 
promised to. correspond for the 
HOME SECTION occasionally and 

e hope our friends will give her 
bits of news .that they would like 
to have pubUshed. 

Piedmont and Egan 


These are near Martel Mills, and 
Mr. Lanier, is superintendent; 
we had never before seen him, but 
~-liked him at once; and, when. we 
heard so many compliments passed 
on him by his employees, we knew 
that our estimate of his splendid 
qualities was correct. 

The weaving department was 

standing, but preparatibns were go- 
ing on for an early resumption -of 
work. Every other part of the mills 
were busy. 
Mr. G. W. Hair, overseer of card- 
ing was busy when we went to his 
department, and on being notified 
that a lady wished to see him, look- 
ed as if he wanted to run the other 
way! But when he did muster up 
courage to face us and found “Becky 
Ann,” you ought to have seen what 
a welcome we received. Wanted us 
to stay for dinner and all-night in 
his home. 

G. W. Hair is carder, W. J. Webb, 
second hand; W: J. Portman, picker 
man, W. B. Smith, card grinder; W. 
I. Craton,. night carder, and V. H. 
Herring, night card grinder. 

J. B.- Oliver, overseer spinning, 
Marion McElroy, second hand, A. D. 
Dyson, second hand in winding, and 


QO. Z. Williams, in twisting.. Tom 
House, overseer weaving; — 
Grifiith in cloth room, and H. 


Herring, master mechanic. 

Just before I left the mill a lovely 
girl with face lighted with a beauti- 
ffl spirit, came to me with a cheery 
greeting and who was she? Why 


if was our ‘Miss ‘Rose Cole, fromerty. 


of Aleo, and a splendid correspond- 
ent. Truly was delighted to see her, 


and hope she will write to us from 


Piedmont. 
Exposition Cotton Mills 

The improvements around Exposi- 
tion Mills, Atlanta, Ga., during the 
past few years, are marvelous, 4s 
one would expect, with George Ss, 
Harris, president and J. W- Hames, 
superintendent. Evergreen hedges, 
velvety lawns ,or pretty flowers are 
in evidence everywhere. © Nine 


pounds of zinia seed. were sown im 


every spol on the village where 
weeds formerly grew, and the trans- 
formation brought hundreds of visi- 
tors from the city to view the pretty 
effect. 

The warm welcome and courtesiés 
extended me by Messrs. Harris and 
Hames and all their general over- 
seers, will never be forgotten, Expo- 
sition Mill is one of the nicest im the 
State, and we have a lol of subscrib- 
ers there, and hope to add more lo 
the list. Also, we need and must 
have a live correspondent. Who 
will volunteer? 

Edward Chandler is overseer card- 
ing assisted by John Head and T. D. 
Pass by day and C. * McFarland at 
night. 

J. S Gammon, overseer spinning, 
aneleies in day by J. W. Naybors and 

D. Shuler, and af“night by W. D., 

Cliff Barnes, overseer weaving, as- 
sisted by Ben Sewell and’G, L, Clem- 
mer by day, and L. W. Wyhte, at 
night; IL. D. Huddleston, 
and K- R. Elam, drawing-in man. 

W. T. Stozier, overseer cloth room, 
with W. H, Kemp, second hand; B. 
R. Nanee, master méthanic, assist- 
ed by J. A. Towns. All the overseers 
and. second hands get THE BULLE- 
TIN, 


Nearly every style of white goods 
is made here, from two to five har- 
ness, 

We like to notice things in a mans 
office and here are a couple of quo- 
tations from under the glass on 
Superintendent Hames’ desk. 

“When you make a mistake, own 
up to if! It’s easy to @xeuse or 
give when a man, plays square and 
acknowledges his error. Te hide a 
mistake, makes it more serious.” 

“When you meet a knocker, strike 
him where his brains ought. to be, 
and ick him where they probably 
are.’ 

We shall have more to say later, 
about Exposition Mills, and also the 
big Fulton Bag and» Cotton. . Mills, 
where wé hope to visit on the return 
trip. 

GASTONTA, N. 
 Smyre News. 


The Busy Bee Club girls. met at 
the community house on Monday 


is. Slasher, 


ommunils 
for- 


evening for their weekly meeting. 
After all business had been trans- 
acted all the girls were very busy 
with their sewing, when Mrs. Lanier 
suggested that a game be played. . 
Al} the girls were invited to go into 

another room and Mrs. €: L. Wil- 
liams was blindfolded and led into 


this room by Mrs. Lanier. When 
the biindfold was~ removed; Mrs. 


Williams, formerly Miss Jenny Gil- 
bert, found that she was the honor 
guest of a shower which the girls 
had planned for her. It was very 
interesting to see each gift unwrap- 
ped and Mrs. Williams received a. 
large number of beautiful gifts. 
Delicious refreshments were served 
by Misses Hazel Queen, Delphia 
Dagenhart, Alice Herring, Christine 
Moody, Fuelya McGinnas and Eliza-— 
beth Strange. 


Miss Lillie Mae Broome and Mr. 
Mark Belt were quietly married at 
York, 8. -C,, Saturday, November 3rd. 
Mr. and Mrs. Belt have the best 
wishes of their friends here. and 
elsewhere for a very happy life. 

Mrs. S. A. Lanier’s class of girls 
known “as- the “Cheerful Workers” 
were in charge of the worship pro- 


gram for Sunday school Sunday 
morning, November 4th. The pro- 


gram was rendered very effectively 
and was thoroughly enjoyed by the 
school. The class of young men 
taught by Mr. Holland; known as 
the “Young Americans,” won'the at- 
tendance banner for the largest. per- 
centage. | 


Church Conference was held at 
Smyre M. E. church Sunday,, No- 
vember 4th, with the larger part of 
(he emembership being present for 
this service. Plans for the year’s 
work were discussed and it is hoped 
that much good will be accomplish- 
ed for the coming year. Rev. A. W: 
Lynth ts pastor of Smyre church 
for another year and he feels that 
he can do better work this year than 
last year, as he is better acquainted 
with his congregation, 

Miss Addie Clark, of the Groves 
vy, spent Sunday with her 
mother at the home of her sister, 
Mrs. Wesley Price. “ 

Mr. and Mrs.eW. H. Taylor and 
son, Paul, visited relatives in West . 
Gastonja Sunday. 

McGinnas, of Charlotte. 
N. C., spent Sunday with his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. MeGinnas. 

Misses Clara Moteh and Fuchsia 
MeGinnas spent Wednesday evening 
with recatives and friends in Clover, 
S.C: 

Miss Fuchsia McGinnas accompa- 


‘nied Miss. Clara Moten to her home 


in the Union section for the week- 
end, 

Mr, D. Whitener, of West Gas- 
tonia, was the week-end guest of 
his cousin, Lester Whitener. 
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The Senior Epworth League. will 
present a program Sunday evening, 
November 4iith, that should be of 
interest to both young people and 
older people as well. A cordial in- 


vitation is extended to all the*people 


of our community. to be present for 
{his program. 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N: 


Some one said in last week's Home 
Section that politics was the only 
subjeet being discussed about their 
place, and that is the way it has 
been here for months. This scribe 


‘is glad that it is settled and maybe 


we can hear some other subject that 
will be more interesting if not so 
important. 

There was. quite a bit of excite- 
ment in this part of town Friday 


‘When the East End School building 


caught on fire. The fire department 
was called out and the blaze extin- 
guished beforé very much damage 
was done. 

The ten-months-old son of Mr. 
and Mrs. G. G. Rollins died Saturday 
night after a short illness with 
membranous croup. Funeral 
vices were held Sunday afternoon 


. and the body buried in the ceme- 


tery here: 

AuntBecky, tell the Bumble Bee 
of Gastonia. that I am short on 
Grace church news this week. They 
held their-regular services Sunday 
and Rev. Ellis Green, of Spindale, 
was a visitor. Tell him also that I 
will like ‘him lots better when he 
gets to be a dune Bug. 

A revival meeting starts Sunday 
at the Second Baptist church. The 
pastor, Rev. W. N. Gook, will be as- 
sisted by-the local preachers of the 
church, of which there are five. 
They are Revs, R.. L, Chaney, Jr., 
R. R. Cook, C: BE. McCraw, D, C. Wiley 
and W. ¥. Long. 

A small daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Zollie Lail, of the Dilling, Mill, died 
Friday morning and vill be carried 
Saturday to Beam’s Mill, where the 
funeral and burial will be Saturday 
afternoon. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Putnam and 
children, Boyd and Viola, attended 
the funeral and burial of George 
Warren, Jr., at Gastonia Friday. 

Mr. Cranford,. superintend- 
ent at the Dillmg Mill, was right 
sick a few days last week. He is 
some better but not able to be on 
his job all the time yet. Hope he 
will soon be well again. 


There was a large number from 
here who went to Charlotte Sunday 
to see the big airplane.. Mr. T. C. 
Bennett and Baxter Payseur were 
the only ones we heard. of that had 
the nerve to take a ride in it. 

Well, Aunt Becky, the dahlias are 
just. aboul..gone... There. -is- just a 
few yet and I must tell you I eat 
the prize at the Floral Fair here 
last. week, 


There have been hundreds of 
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people here this summer to see My | 


flowers and [ am sorry you could 
not be one of them. Some when you 
can. 

POLLY. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
Ragan Mill. 


The services at -Bethel Baptist 
church were well attended Sunday. 


. Preaching al the morning and even- 


ing hour by the pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Baucom. There were six young la- 
dies received into full fellowship of 
the church Sunday morning, having 
been baptized the proceding Sun- 
day. 

This church extends a hearty wel- 
come to' every one in the commu- 
nity. 

Rev. Mr. Baucom and family were 
supper guests of Mr. and Mrs. Sid 
Black ‘Saturday. After supper was 
over quite a number of folks gath- 
ered and gave them a. “severe” 
pounding buf one that was appre- 
ciated. When they returned-to their 
home they carried with them a num- 
ber of good things to eat. 

Mr. Clarence Tate, who has been 
in Detroit, Mich., ,for the past two 
months, has returned to his home 
here, 3 

Mr. and Mrs. Lester Thornburg 
had as their guests Sunday, Messrs. 
J. L. and Zeb Thornburg: 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Kineaid an- 


nounce the birth of a son, Joe Mack, 


on Wednesday, Nov. 7th. 

There has been quite a bit of sick- 
ness in the community but everyone 
is Improved at this writing. 

GASTONIA, N. C. 


Smyre Mills | 


A weiner roast was given by the 
senior Epworth, League of Smyre 
Methodist church, last Thursday 
evening, November 8th, at the cabin 
below the home of Miss Lucille. Cox. 
After the hike over to Miss Cox’s 
home, the weiners were thoroughly 
enjoyed. Jokes were given by Miss 
Gertrude Joy and a.stery was told 
by MisS Mary Robinson of the Ranlo 
School Faculty. Invited guests were 
Misses Pearl, Aileen and Elizabeth 
Cox, Ruth Oovertash and Messrs. 
Clarence Ridder-arid Gilbert Weav- 
er, 

Mr. and Mrs, C. W. Fox and child- 
ren of Clover, S. C., spent Sunday 
with Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Dagenhart. 

Mr.*and Mrs. N. W. Holland were 
the guest Sunday afternoon of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. R. Barrett; near Clover, 

Miss Eethel Jenkins of West Gas- 
tonia was the week-end guest of 
Misses Evelyn and Louise Weaver. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harley Koon of 


Charlotte spent Sunday afternoon 
with Mrs. Koon’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. D. Short. 


winding rooms; 


. Mrs. T. A. Joy and daughter, Net- 
tie Louise, were the week-end guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wyric King of East 
Gastonia. 

Mr. Cleo Faulkner of Charlotte, 
visited his mother, Mrs. W. J. Fauk- 
ner, Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Vanpelt and 
son, spent the week-end with Mr. 
Vanpelt’s mother, in Cramerton. 

Mr. and Mrs, Ross Edison visited 
Mr. Edison’s parents in Dallas, Sun- 
day afternoon- 

Mr. and Mrs. Yates Smith and 
children, DeNorma.and June, were 
the guests Monday evening of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ben Leonhardt. 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


Harriet Mill 


I have not seen any -news from 
the Harriett Mill village in some 
time, so please allow us just a little 
space. 

Saturday at high noon the super- 
intendents, overseers, second hands, 
section men, etc., gathered on the 
mill lawn and partook of a boun- 
teous barbecue feast with all the 
accessories: All formality was: left 
behind, everyone was friends to- 
gether, ehatting and Idughing as 

Mr. 8. P. Cooper, president of the 
mills, Mr. J. D. Cooper, manager, 
and Mr. W. B. Harrison, bookkeeper, 
from the main office, also were 
present. As the men decided that 
you could not have anything with- 
out the women, the following were 
invited to serve the dinner: Mes- 
dames G. E. Wilson, Florence Bur- 
nett, J. W. Cooper, Susie Inaco, 
Henry W. Tueker, and Misses Lector 
Davis, Doris Shearin and Lizzie 
Shearin.. The ladies were glad in- 
deed to help in anything for. the 


betterment of our mills and village. 


The following is a lst of the men 
who keep our mills on the go: No. 
2, ecard room, J. W. Day, overseer, 
Will Evans, second hand, with Tom 
Falkner as night overseer; spinning 
room, No. 2, J. E. Vernon, overseer, 
also of winding, with Henry W. 
Tucker, second hand, and Paul Insco 
and Isaac Faiker, second hands in 
No. 3, L. Wilson, 
overseer card room, Richard Rose, 
spinner, Bennie Thomas, overseer 
carding on night time, Irving Lynch, 


‘spinner; No. 4, H. L. Fowler, over- 


seer, with Norman Wilkerson, sec- 
ond hand of twister room, Johnnie 
Paul in reeler room and spool room. 
As I omitted the No. 2 spinning room 
on night time, let me add: Paul 
Hinsley, overseer, with Johnnie 
Varker as second hand. 

Mr. J. W. Cooper is superintend- 
ent, with Mr. John D. Rose as as- 
sistant, Charlie Burnett and G. E. 
Wilson, mechanics and electricians. 

They are all congenial men and 
are well liked by the people. 
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Another thing about our mills is 
a “Cleanliness” contest we put on 
every six weeks, the room that gets 
the highest average for the six 
weeks receiving a beautiful poster 
to permanently keep for the room. 
Of course every overseer is anxious 
that his room be the cleanest. Some- 
body said that it could not be-done, 
but you come to the Harriet Mills 
and see how much “spit” you will 
find on the floor. The colored force 
is kept busy scouring the floor, re- 
moving the paper spit cups and re- 
placing them with new ones. The 
writer believes that the No. 2 spin- 
ning room is the prettiest and clean- 
est in the South. Mr, Vernon is 
very proud of his room and workers, 
too. 

White Memorial M. E. church was 


delighted to have Rev. R. G. Dawe . 


son sent back to them for another 
year. Mr. Dawson is a graduate 
student of Duke University and a 
man respected by Maisie one in the 
village. 

Last Sunday night aw Mr. Dan- 
ner, of the Baptist chureh, brought 
several young men with him from 
Wake Forest College and put on a 
B. Y. P. U. demonstration. The audi- 
ence was highly pleased with the 
program. 

The Hi-League of White Memo- 
rial M. E. chureh gave a “tacky 
party” Friday night. Several prizes 
were given for the “tackiest” cos- 
tume. The children enjoyed greatly 
having the Sunday school superin- 
tendent, Mr. M. T. Jessup, with them 
to help with the games, etc. 

There's more interesting things I 
could write about our mills and 
villages, Aunt Becky, but I'm afraid 
you won't get all.of this in. 

A SPINNER. 


ARLINGTON, S. C._ 
Arlington; A 


Dear Aunt Becky: .” 

I must tell you some more about 
this place and its people, in this lit- 
tle country village nestling just far 
away enough from the noise and 
- bustle of the larger places, where all 
is peaceful, and the sun shines most 
beautifully, on the nicely painted 
houses with the most wonderful 
flowers, and in sight of the majestic, 
old Blue Ridge Mountains one can 
see on a clear day grand old Glassy 
Mountain, with its great rock pro- 
jecting, out in bold relief, and where 
most of our people here were born. 
The air from that direction is fine 


now but a little chilly, gives 
one a good appetite to eat the home 


made pork sausage that this section 
is famous for. 

Mr. J. R. Ballenger, manager of 
this mill, was over. here last week 
and looked pleased, as he usually 
does, for he is a courteous gentle- 
man and a friend to all, but was 
very busy as usual. 


Mr. C. P. Tillotson, the office man 

and assistant secretary, was in at- 
tendance at. the Textile Show im 
Greenville, and had much praise for 
the show and liked it very much. 
- Mr. H, E. Bates, the genial super- 
intendent of this plant, has recently 
been over in Union county visiting 
his farm there. He wads accompa- 
nied by his family. He has a large 
farm and, we suspect, has some tur- 
keys coming on for the holidays 
later. 

This place has some very fine 
Baptist people and I did not get to 
mention them in my last letter from 
here, but they are oh the job and 
have some faithful members who 
love the work and all it stands for. 

The Woman's Missionary Society 
will have a chicken supper on next 
Friday night, and as this is the writ- 
er’s favorite meat, we expect to be 
there if possible. 

Halloween was celebrated in the 


most up-to-date style af the Y- M.. 
A. here recently with the aésist- 


ance of the school teachers. 

Mrs. H. .C, Worley has returned 
from Chick Cprings hospital where 
she underwent a successful opera- 
tion. 

‘Mr. J. T. Wood, of Lowell, N. G., 


has recently been visiting relatives 


here. He is a son-in-law of Super- 
intendent Bates. 


Mrs. Della Fletcher, postmistreéss 
here, has been visiting her sister in 
Pelzer. 


Mr. J. T. Crain, a student from 
Furman University, Greenville, 8. C., 
has been over to visit the home 
folks recently. His father is. the 
master mechanic and chief electri- 
clan here. | 


Aunt Beeky, you must ¢ome over 
and pay us a visit sometime soon, 
as we all will be glad to see you, 
and are making some preparations 
for a big Thanksgiving in this beau- 
tiful place. ‘TOMMEE. 


COLUMBIA, TENN. 


Columbia Cotton Mills. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
Following the banquet of the 
overseers at the Hotel. Bethel. our 


‘superintendent, Mr. Combs, gave -a 


banquet to the second hands and 
section men at Hotel Braizers, which 


was enjoyed by all present. Mr. 


Combs could not be present on ac- 
count of a business meeting with 
the mill officials: At the table 
prayer was offered by Mr. H. A: 
Pinklinton, of the slasher room, for 
the continuance of brotherly love 
and co-operation, fer by this motto 
in mind and spirit the mill has kept 
climbing to. the top... After lunch 
fhe boys told of the struggles and 
dark hours they had in the start for 
the top, but this was a happy bunch 
now knowing that the company they 
are working for could compete with 


other mills and producing 400 per 
cent each week. Now, I think al! 
this group of men needs is the Tex- 
tile Bulletin and the Home Section, 
for I have been wondering how 
much longer the good Lord was go- 
ing to let you and Mr. Clark live to 
carry along your good work among 
the mill people—many, many years, 
I pray, for I enjoy your stories and 
the many letters from -the other 
writers. I wish Mr. Mintz, of Gas- 
toma, would write sometimes, also 
my friend, Battling Bolegs. 


CAROLEEN, N. C. 


The Senior B, Y. P. U. .a 
Halloween party in the dining room 
of the Caroleen Baptist church on 
Halloween night and the party was 
enjoyed by everyone present. There 
were about 40 young people prescut. 
The dining room was decorated for 
the occasion and everyone that en- 
tered was made to have a creepy 
feeling, because there was lots of 
ghosts and witches present ard 
they played their parts well. 


The many friends of Rey. Mr. 
Price, the> pastor of the M. E. 
church, are glad to welcome him 
back to Caroleen for another year. 

Rev. R. N. Childers has returned 
from Raleigh, N. €., where he has 
been conducting. Sunday school 
training classes, and he reports 
great success in his work. We re- 
gret very much that he came back 


with the fiu, but hope to see him 


out in a few days: 

The Rev. E. G. Ledford, of Dallas, 
N. C., will conduct a revival meetiug 
at the Caroleen Baptist church, -be- 
ginning Sunday, the 18th. Mr. Led- 


ford is an able preacher and we 


hope to have a good meeting. 

Mr. C. H. Jackson motored to 
Lockhart, 8. ¢., last Sunday. 

The many friends of Miss Zula- 
bell Webb welcome her back fo Car- 
oleen. | 

Mr... Frank Edwards has returned 
from Batesbureg, where he has 
been on business. 

Lots of our people attended the 
Spartanburg County Fair. 

The Y. W. A. Girls gave an inter- 
esting program Sunday night at the 
Baptist church. The title was “Now 
and Then.’ The playlet was taken 
from the Bible and was enjoyed 
by all The characters were 
Mrs. R. Holland, leader of the 
Miss Ruth Pearcy, Miss 
Alma Lockman, Mrs. Estell Haw- 
kins, Miss Myrtle Mitehell, Mrs. Fay 
Bruce and Mrs, Robert Bland. The 
musie was furnished by the choir of 
the young people’s department and 
a special song by Mrs. Robert Bland 
and Mrs. Fay Bruce, 

Aunt Becky, you should visit Car- 
oleen, We are having lots of fresh 
meat around here since it, began to 
frost. TONY, 
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For Her Children’s Sake — 
| By 


Mrs. THomas 
(Continued from Last Week) 


At last Paul whistled softly: 

- “So we did wake him up, I guess! But wonder what 
he’s up to—that we afte to wait for an invitation?” in a 
suspicious tone. neh | 

“Oh, he just can’t entirely forgive us all at once, and 
doesn’t want to see us in his present frame of. mind,” 
said Emily. “But it will all come out right in the end. 
God does answer prayer.” 

“T don’t know,” said Paula slowly. “Maybe Daddy's 
going to fix up things and doesn’t want us to know.” 

“Oh, cut that,” replied Paul, impatiently. “You're al- 
ways trying to weave a romance around Dad. It’s just 
as Mamma says, he doesn’t want to see us yet.” 

The opening of the welfare building was a great event 


‘in the village and many of the city people attended. There 


were addresses by the mill officials, in which the people 


were told that the building with all its attending attrac- 


tions—library, gymnasium, club rooms, game rooms, 


- gkating rink, swimming pools and the big auditorium, 


where twice-a-week a moving picture artist would enter- 
tain them—was for their benefit and pleasure exclusively. 
Prof. Adkins, the Y. M. C. A. secretary, and a couple of 
welfare ladies, gave an outline of their intended work 
and asked for hearty cooperation. 

From the hearty and prolonged applause it was plainly 
evident that the people were appreciative. The big audi- 
torium was packed, but the best of order prevailed. Good 
fellowship and brotherly love permeated the atmosphere. 

As ithe audience was dismissed from the auditorium 
an invitation to visit every department was extended, and 
soon the happy crowd had spread over the entire building 
on a tour om investigation. 


Emily took her place in the library and with beautiful 


tact and captivating grace, played the part of hostess in 
her department. Paul and Paula, standing back of their 
mother s desk with just their heads showing above, un- 
consciously started a guessing contest. 


“Which is Which?’ laughed Captain Smitherman, 
pointing to their roguish, dimpling faces, crowned .by 
riotous brown curls—and the crowd commenced to guess, 
causing great amusement by their mistakes. 

Paul and Paula, not the least abashed, entered the 
game with high glee and the merry laughter attracted 
the attention of visitors in the other departments, who 
eame forward to investigate the cause of so much merri- 
ment, and soon the library was packed to its full capacity. 

The twins tingling with pleasure whispered to their 
mother, who looked doubtful then spoke softly to Captain 
Smitherman, who stood at her side. His old face wreath- 
ed in smiles, and his fine old eyes sparkled appreciation ; 
then Emily nodded assent to the twins, who disappeared 


through a window back of the desk and unknown to the 


They're All There 


From the doffer boys, the 
spinners, the weavers on 
up to the overseers, super- 
intendents and even the 
mill owners, they’re all 


there in the 


Becky Ann Books 


Aunt Becky Ann (Mrs. 
Ethel Thomas) writes of 
Southern mill life as no 
other author has ever 
done. Her thrilling ro- 


‘Mances throb with life 


and love in the mill vil- 


lages, grip your interest 
and hold it to the last line. 


Read 


Only a Factory Boy 
Hearts of Gold 
Will Allen—Sinner 
The Better Way 
A Man Without a Friend 
Driven From Home 


Truth Crushed to Earth 


PRICE $1.00 EACH 


Order from 


Clark Publishing Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Nobody’s Business 


Suggestions for the Other Fellow. 
If theu wouldst prosper, love = competitor 
as thyself, bul. watch 


Use your credit, but don't ‘vod it, and then 
you won't lose it. 


But pay as you go, if you can, and if you 
can't—don’t: go till you must. -If you have to 
cuss, sneeze twice first. 


Don't buy a thing because it’s cheap, but buy 
it when it’s worth the money and you need it. 


If you would keep yeur friénd—don’t borrow 
or lend, but help him to stay out of trouble. If 
you must gamble, be sure that you use your 
own money. 


Count 2.000,000,000 before you take the first 
drink, and 5,000,000,000 beforé you take your 
second drink, and you'll never go home unfit to 
associate with your family. 


There are worse: things than smoking cigar- 
ettes, but it ain't good for boys or men—and it's 
terrible for girls and women. Women should 
avoid smoking if for no other purpose than to 
keep ashes from falling in the baby’s eyes. while 
it’s dining at home. 


For the sake of peace and harmony in the 
home, don’t argue with your wife. Tears are 
too near the surface in the eyes of a woman, 
and a woman with watery eyes can't make good 
biscuit, and thus the quarrel continues. 


Don’t talk about your neighbor until you 
know that she knows nothing on you to tell, 
and then if you must talk—talk to her first. 
Old Lady Gossip has 10 tongues, 20 ears, 40 
pair wings, and 50 sets of fleety feet. 


Practice what you preach if you preach a 
' decent doctrine, but if you dott, youd better 
quit preaching. Sweep around your own door, 
then stop sweeping, and lend your broom to the 
family next door that needs it. 


Pay your pastor and .listen to him. Attend 
church, even tho you are deaf. Sit up near the 
pu ‘pit so’s strangers will know that you are a 
member of that church, and save the back 
seats for sinners. 


OZARK, ALA. 


Dale Cotton Mill. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Our mill is running full time day and night 
and we have plenty of good help. Mr. J. L. 
Chinnell is our iperieneer and well thought 
of by everybody. 


Mr. G. D. Hunsinger ona’ Mr. E. H. Greel are . 


‘the shop overseers. 

Mr. Grady Gamble and Mr. M. A. Green are 
the overseers of spinning and Mr. G. D. aulk is 
cloth room overseer. 


firm line. 


his mistake. 
once, she was glad to see Paula wearing pants. 
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crowd, slipped away. In a few moments a voice called: 
_ “Where are the twins? We want the twins again!” 

“They'll show up presently,” smiled Emily, and sure 
enough just at that moment their simling faces peeped 
up over the desk, 

“Paul!” “Paula!” “That's the girl to the left!” 
that’s Paul!” the exclamations. 

“Say! A prize for the one who guesses. A kiss from 
Miss Paula if-I guess her!” cried a young man from 
town, deeply . smitten with the young girl’s beauty. 
Emily’s eyes snapped and her lips came together in a 
She glanced apprehensively toward the twins, 
peeped around the desk, then smiled. 

“Sure thing, Mr. Smarty!” called Paul and Paula in 
concert. “Go ahead! Guess!” They dared him. 

“The one to the right. Meet me half way, Miss Paula, 
—I know my heart hasn’t deceived me!” laughed the 


“No, 


young man going forward. The “one to the right” stepped 


out—and a roar of laughter went up at the young man’ 's 
expense. 

“Your heart must be inthe wrong place, Fred!” called 
a voice, and Fred Elliott smilingly bowed, acknowledging 
Emily drew a deep breath of relief. For 
She didn’t 
like the admiring glances of the young man from town, 
directed toward her innocent child and a vague sense of - 
uneasiness made her shudder. Ducking behind the desk, 
changing in a few seconds, pants for skirts, or skirts for 
pants, Paul and Paula had lots of fun. 

“Step out together once more, and we'll try again,” sug- 
gested one. And now, both in female attire, the twins 
stepped out amid mighty applause. Soon after, called 
out again, they stepped out holding hands and bowing 
gracefully—both in male attire and Fred Elliott suspect- 
ed that he had been tricked, though to save his life he 
could not decide which was which. 

“Go home, now, children,” whispered Emily. “Byery- 
thing is over and I'll be there presently.” Marching de- 
liberately and unembarrassed through the crowd, blush- 
ing, bowing and smiling acknowledgment of compliments, 
the twins passed out. 

Emily looked after them lovingly, and in some trepida- 
tion. She was_amazed at their exuberant spirits and 
perfect self-control. She knew, too, that they had made 

a favorable impression and would be genera] dela ene 
vl her heart thrilled with pleasure. 

Tuesday, The Times devoted a whole column on the 
front page to a brilliant account of the welfare building 
and entertainment, wherein the twins were given a great 
ovation and declared to be “born for the stage.” 

Emily smiled a bit uneasily. How would the twins be 
affected by such praise? Would it be good for them? 


\She watched and listened when Paul found and réad the 
article to Paula, and was pleased to note that it did not 
see mto make them vain. Paul spoke a little sarcastica]- 
ly: | 

“In the papers again!” he said. Then he laughed. “But 
wouldn’t you have been ‘in a pickle, Paula, if you hadn’t 
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been in my britches when that fresh guy wanted to kiss 
you?” 

“I knew I was safe,” smiled Paula. “And you can bet 
your life I’ll wear short hair, and fly for the protection 
of your britches till the very day you’sprout a mustache. 
I always wanted to be a boy and I can’t see why the Lord 
made me into a girl,” with a charming pout. 

“He knew I'd rather have a sister,” replied Paul gal- 
lantly and Emily clapped her hands: | 

“Bravo! Paul, that was beautiul,” shé cried. She had 
intended chiding Paula about donning male attire before 
all those péople, but that would be to acknowledge her 
more than a child. She had watched keenly for some 
evidence of self-consciousness on the girl’s part but found 
only childish innocence; so, she said nothing. 

Emily enjoyed her work, and soon became familiar 
with all her duties. Her hours were from nine to twelve, 
_ three to five and seven to nine. 
along nicely at school and always when they reached 
home at 3:30 they carried their books and joined their 
mother in the library, where, when not otherwise engag- 
ed, she studied with them. They usually had. their les- 
sons ready for the next day before time for supper, and 
from seven to nine was spent in recreation in the wel- 
fare building. 

Paula devoted one evening week to domestic 

science, which she declared great fun; she played basket 
ball and volley ball, learned to swim, skate and “do gym- 
nastics”; while Paul took great delight in ninepins, swim- 
ming, skating and various other healthful indoor sports; 
and both were improving wonderfully and growing rapid- 
. ly under scientific leadership. 
- ‘Samm had sent the promised check October the 10th, 
‘but no message; and Emily wondered: Neither she nor 
the twins had seen him; their invitations to him had been 
ignored, and it was now November. 

Old Bloss seemed to thrive under the change, too, and 
graciously yielded large quantities of rick milk. Emily 
soon found sickly children and feeble old people. to whom 
she gave all the milk she did not need at home, and her 
kind ministratiens to the afflicted gave her the name of 
“Ministering Angel.” 

Paul did all the milking and got in wood and coal, 
‘ Paula and Emily divided the housework, taking it turn- 
about, in order that Paula might learn. Sometimes Paul 
insited on helping to cook, and he could poach eggs beau- 
tifully. . Their housekeeping was a “jolly lark” from be- 
ginning to end, he, declared. 


“Wouldn’t you hate to be slopping round on the farm 


this winter?” the children would often ask their mother, 
to which she would always agree. 

But Emliy was not altogether happy. The thought of 
Sam and how lonely he must be these long winter. even- 
ings, intruded on her brightest hours. If he could only 
read! She chafed under his long silence, and persistent 
absence. It was strange, she thought, that he neither 


accepted her invitations nor invited her and the children 
home. 


The twins were getting | 


installed a Radiola 18 in their homes. 
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Mr. and Mrs. G. D. Faulk’s baby has been 


very ill but is recovering rapidly. 


Mrs. Addie Andrews has been sick but is 
better now. 


Mrs. E. H. Creel’s mother, Mrs. Forster, has 
been visiting her for some time but has re- 
turned to her home in Albany, Ga. 


Rev. R. Judahy delivered a good sermon Sun- 
day night and was enjoyed by all who attended. 

Mr. and Mrs. Will Faulkerberry, of Geneva, 
were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Green Sunday. ° 
Mrs. W. V. Yon spent the week-end with her 
mother in Dothan. | 

Aunt Becky, if you ever have the pleasure of 
coming to Ozark, we would be glad for you to 
come. around and see our village. We will do 
our best to show you a good time. . 

GRAY BROWN EYES. 


ALICEVILLE, ALA. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


I guess I had better let you ena what we 
are doing. Cotton is being run through now 
and has reached the spinning frame. ‘We hope 
to be able to hear them humming before long. 

Our little village has begun to look home- 


dike now. The people are putting out flowers 


for early blooming next spring. 


Mr. Roberts, our general superintendent from 
Birmingham, was with us on Tuesday of this 
week. We are always glad to have him. 


Mrs. W. E. Rambow and Mrs. J. B. Wingard 
spent Tuesday in Columbus, Miss., shopping. 

We welcome Mr. and Mrs. Griffin to our lit- 
lle village. We are glad to have good people 
with us. Mr.-Griffin has charge of the carding 
and. spanning. 

Mr. W. E. Rambow and Mr. Griffin have 
We are 
glad we can all go and hear good music. 

Mr. J. B. Wingard and Mr. Lacy MecCaa went 
squirrel hunting and bagged. six each, so they 
had fried squirrel and stewed squirrel and 
probably baked, too. MOSQUITO. 


BANNING, GA. 


We are still running full time;:day and night 
with plenty of good help; also have plenty of 
nice cool weather. 

The owner of our mill, Mr. Poncet Davis, “of 
Akron, Ohio, paid us visit last week. Mr. 
Davis was recently married and wore a win- 
ning smile. While here our plant was in. tip- 
top condition and his remarks about the condi- 
tions were very satisfactory to our loyal vice- 
president, Mr. D. L, Rice. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. R. Sosebee and children spent 
last week-end in Atlanta. 

A buneh of our singers attended the singing 
al MeIntosh Mills, near Newnan, Friday night. 
Our singing class was visited last Sunday even- 
ing with singers from all parts near here. Glad 
fo have them all, Come again. 

‘The pie supper which was put on two weeks 
ago by our P. T. A. was a real success, if it 
was a deary night. Banning never fails to 
carry out its plans. Those who did not attend 
this pie supper will never know’ what fun they 
missed... Aunt Zeb Jjaughed until she shook off 


about 40 pounds of surplus fat. She is now 


down somewhere around 240 or 250. Yes, she 
is rather thin now. 


In our Sunday schoo! this report was made 
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by Mr. D. L. Rice: Work will begin at once 
on our church and school building to build an 
annex to accommodate our Sunday school 
classes. This school is growing 80 that we have 


not sufficient room, It is mighty nice of Mr. 


Rice to do this for us. Mr. Rice is a regular 
attendant of our Sunday school and knows how 
bad we need this extra room. 

Plans will start this week to arrange for our 
Christmas tree and to get up our program. 
Aunt Becky, I will tell old Santa to be sure 
and remember you, for I believe you are de- 
serving and I am quite sure others believe as 
do. _. UNCLE ZEB. 


CHEROKEE FALLS, 8. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

What a delightful pleasure it was to meet 
you and some of our cousins at the Textile 
Show! Wish every one of them could have 
been there. The dinner was delicious. Yum! 
yum! Makes me hungry thinking about ee 
surely enjoyed the interesting talks made by 
each one: And isn’t Mr. Hollis a scream? You 
couldn't be blue when he’s around, I'm sure. 
And Gee McGee! I sure meant to try to re- 
member every word he said, but oh, my! I 
couldn't. Hello, Jack, Sunshime, Bluebird, Billy 
Joe and all those others. I cant remember 
them all but anyway I fell in love with. them 
all. (Yes, Tll inelude the men,. too.) 

Our mill is still running along fine with a 
fine bunch of men. And, too, we can boast of 
one of the healthiest little towns im the State. 

A revival meeting will start at our Baptist 
church next week. We will have a preacher 
from. Spartanburg with us all the week. 

The Boosters Club of about 40 members en- 
joyed an oyster supper in the basement of the 
church Tuesday night. 

Aunt Becky, you should be here some Tues- 
day night and attend our Mothers Club. We 
have decided to make a community chest, such 
as bed linen, gowns,. night shirts and al! the 
things needed for the sick in that line. . These 
things will be kept at the community house 
for the need of anyone in the village. 


Our community workers, Miss Hall and Miss 
Dunn, have charge of this club, as well as.the 
Working Girls Club, the Busy Bee Club and the 
kindergarten. Wish you could meet these two 
ladies. I am sure you would love them. 

Miss Thelma Jewell, daughter of Superin- 
tendent and oo Jewell, who is student at 
Wingate (N. C.) College, is spending the week- 
end at 

Mr. R. W: Stepp and family, accompanied by 
Mr. Hoyle MeDaniel, motored to Asheville, N. 
C., last Sunday, 

Little Charles Beam celebrated his tenth 
birthday Thursday by inviting several of his 
friends for a party. After several delightful 
games, delicious ice cream and cake were 
served. 

Aunt Becky, don’t let me forget to tell you 
that last Sunday we heard there was a mono- 
plane in Spartanburg, so we decided to go over 
to see it. Mr. J. L, Jewell and family, Mr. C. F. 
Grant and Mr.-D. A. Patterson also went. After 
we got there we decided to.take.a. flight..over 

Spartanburg. I think that was the most ex- 
ottement since the day we went to the preach~ 


er’s house to get married. 
POLLY ANNA, 


from many quarters. 


Yet she didn’t want to go. She’d be glad never to see 
home or Sam again. But to be absolutely ignored, treat- 
ed with such indifference, was galling. Try as she would, 
she could not solve the problem. Oh, if she could see 
Aunt Mandy! Well, why not? Why couldn’t she drive 
over to the farm some night, and under cover of darkness, 
visit Aunt Mandy and. see what she could learn? But 
this was too foreign to her proud, straightforward na- 
ture, and Emily scorned the temptation. 

There were great preparations for a village fair to be 
held November 8th and premiums were offered for flow- 


ers, garden produce, canned goods, culinary exhibits, — 
fancy work, etc. Emily, to help in the display, had placed © 


on exhibit two jars each, of sweet peach pickles, pear and 


peach preserves, beans, corn and tomatoes—twelve jars — 
in all. Paula who was deeply interested in domestic ~ 


science, contributed.a splendid collection of bread, salads, 
pickles, dainty sandwiches and cake. 

“And what can 1 do?” grumbled Paul. ‘That’s just the 
way—there’s nothing for a boy!” Emily looked up and 
smiled at his rueful countenance. 


“How about a pound of butter, fixed in i tiny individual 


fancy shapes? You are a-pretty clever artist with those 


fancy butter paddles, and I imagine few have seen such 


work as they turn out, when you handle them. And, as 
you care for all the milk, it is perfectly right and proper 


for you to put the butter on exhibit.” 


Paul’s eyes sparkled: “Good!” he cried. “And that 
will add te the attraction of Paula’s table, too.” When 


he had finished his task, rolling and patting tiny cakes © 
which when finished looked like fancy candy, heaped on a 


pretty glass dish, there was nothing on exhibit that look- 
ed more tempting. 


The day came at last. The whole community had 


worked together in earnest, striving to make this the _ 


best fair in the history of such undertakings. 


The community spirit, developing under the leadership 
of Prof. James L. Carmen, State Demontrator for cotton | 


mill communities, was attracting attention and interest 


terest and co-operation, were not buying so much country * 
produce or canned goods; villages which heretofore had~™ 
been the dumping ground for tin cans and unsightly weed 


patches, were now conspicuously clean and sanitary; and | 
mill officials glad to lend aasistance to every enterprise 


that would create a healthful community_spirit heartily 
stood by Prof. Carmen and encouraged his efforts. Back 


lots were turned into lovely gardens, and back yerds - 


bloomed as beautifully with flowers as did the front. 


People cooked their own home-grown vegetables and — 
The girls and boys were deeply in-_ 
terested in tomato clubs and instead of loafing on the : 


canned the surplus. 


streets were learning agricultural lessons of iscsi 


value. 


: (Continued Next Week) 


Farmers and retail grocerymen 
were beginning to feel the results of his teachings. Mill 
people ,wherever the wonderful Carmen gained their in-~ 
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